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DOCUMENTS 
EASTER SERMONS OF ST AUGUSTINE 
SOME NEW TEXTS. 


ScHOLARS who have studied the manuscript collections of St Au- 
gustine’s sermons are aware that some rather large groups of dis- 
courses recur about the main liturgical feasts, that is, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, and Pentecost. And, generally, the group is com- 
posed of authentic writings, although one may be obliged sometimes 
to disentangle it carefully from a few casual additions. 

It is, indeed, somewhat difficult at this date to imagine the process 
by which the first collections of sermons have been developed and 
transmitted to us from the days of St Augustine’s disciple and bio- 
grapher, Possidius. We possess a great number of manuscripts, every 
one of which should be described, scrutinized, and compared with the 
others. At present, the best explanation seems to be that Caesarius 
of Arles, in the sixth century, played the foremost part in the preserva- 
tion of African discourses. But, in fact, the whole question is still 
obscure and as yet practically untouched. It requires many diligent 
workers, and, more especially, skilled and cautious searchers in the 
continental libraries. The Benedictine editors of the seventeenth 
century have left us a precious concrete standard, owing to the intimate 
knowledge they had acquired of the thought and style of the doctor. 
But it now remains to recover and control the whole mass of manu- 
script material. 

These theoretic reflexions are in place in presenting a new manu- 
script, and at first sight an unimportant one, which proves however to 
contain a group of authentic and still unpublished Easter sermons of 
St Augustine. I feel sure that no student acquainted with St Augustine’s 
works will suspect for one moment the genuineness of these dis- 
courses. To read them or even to glance over them is quite enough. 
But it is possible to gather, either from the Biblical quotations or from 
the recurrent ideas and expressions, several arguments strong enough 
(I venture to think) to convince a fastidious doubter. For this purpose, 
I have added some observations immediately after the text of each 
sermon, but of course without pretending at all to exhaust the subject. 
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It is rather a matter of stray examples. Lengthy comments would be 
quite out of proportion with these short sermons, and no more effective 
to convince an obdurate unbeliever. 

In view of the main literary issue, apart from the question of 
authenticity, it will be convenient, first, to describe the MS and the 
relation of its contents to those of other similar documents, and then 
after the text of the sermons with the annotations already mentioned to 
survey the principal collections of the Easter sermons which have been 
preserved among the remaining works of St Augustine, and edited by 
the Maurists or others. 


I. 


The homiliary numbered 155 (formerly 133) in the town library of 
Orleans is a small volume of mean appearance, a good deal spoilt by 
damp, which came from the ancient monastery of Fleury-sur-Loire 
(or Saint-Benoit) and was probably written towards the end of the tenth 
century, except for a few later additions.’ It now contains 237 pages 


(24x17); some others are wanting,’? but the whole is sufficiently 
complete and clear. 


Evidently, this scanty collection was designed to be used for the 
night offices of Christmas.and Eastertide. At the very beginning, the 
traditional lessons from Isaiah for Christmas Day and the feast of 
the Epiphany are given, I believe according to the large homiliary of 
Paul the Deacon, where they are habitually present ; three lessons that is, 
for each day.* Similarly about the middle of the book, we find lessons 


1 Namely: (1) After the initial lessons, a homily for the octave of the Epiphany 
on the text ‘Venit Iesus a Galilaea’ (Mt. iii 13): In hac sancti euangelit lectione 
magna nobis domini saluatoris et beati Ioannis baptistae commendatur—et crucem 
subire non recusauit dominus ac saluator noster Iesus Christus dei filius q. ¢. p.... 
This discourse originally belongs to the homiletic collection of the Auxerre scholars 
Haimo-Remigius ; more precisely, it is found with the same attribution in three of 
the four main recensions which I have been able to distinguish. Only the fourth of 
these has been published, and that falsely under the name of Haymo, bishop of Hal- 
berstadt (Pair. Lat. cxviii). (2) Just before the Easter sermons, a well-known 
sermon ‘de Pascha’, ascribed to St Augustine, but rightly put among the ‘ spuria’ : 
Passionem et resurrectionem domini et saluatoris nostri ... (Patr. Lat. xxxix, 
c. 2059, App. 160, about which more will be said in the second part). Both 
these items have been added by a hand of the eleventh century. 

2 At least one leaf or more is missing between p. 234 and p. 235. Moreover, 
some matter of the archetype, corresponding to several pages, has been overlooked 
by the copyist on p. 159: viz. the last part of Sermon ccxl and the first part of 
Sermon ccxli. 

3 (1) Primo tempore, Consolamini, Consurge (Isa. ix 1, xl 1, li 9); (2) Ommnes 
sitientes, Surge illuminare, Gaudens gaudebo (Isa. lv 1, 1x 1, 1xi 10). 
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from the Lamentations of Jeremiah,' and at the end a short supplement 
of other lessons, and a couple of hymns.” 

The two intermediate parts are nearly equal. The first (pp. 15 sqq.) 
consists of seventeen sermons, which, if analysed, fall into two 
divisions. The first nine sermons constitute a remarkable group of 
St Augustine’s sermons for Christmas, three of which are certainly 
unauthentic, and of these one is quite uncommon and, in fact, was only 
lately published for the first time.* 


I Castissimum App. Maur. 195 
2 Audite filit Aug. cxciv 

3 Outs tantarum App. Maur. 121 
4 Vuigenitus Aug. cxci 

5. Dominus Christus Aug. ccxvii 

6. Hodie j. k. caelt App. Mor. 1 

7 Saluator noster Aug. ccclxix 

8 Filium dei Aug. clxxxviii 

9 (12). Laudem domini Aug. clxxxvii 


Now it is most interesting to observe that all these sermons are also 
contained in another homiliary of Fleury (Orleans 154), which dates 
from the eighth century,‘ and moreover just the same order is kept in 
both volumes, except that between the last two sermons (nos. 8—g) the 
older manuscript inserts three more authentic discourses.° In our 


' Quomodo sedet ciuitas, Peccatum peccauit, Abstulit omnes magnificos (Thr. i 1, 
8, 15). 

2 Aperite portas et ingrediatur (Isa, xxvi 2); then the hymns of Prudentius for 
Christmas and Epiphany: A solis ortus cardine, Hostis Herodes impius ; and again, 
after the lacuna (see above) || “um in torculari. Torcular calcaui solus (Isa. |xiii 2, 3), 
Petite reuertamur ad dominum (Thr. iii 40). 

3 Sancti Aureli Augustini Tractatus siue Sermones inediti ex codice Guelferbytano 4096 
detexit adiectisque commentariis criticis primus edidit Germanus Morin, O.S.B., 
Turici, mcmxvit1, pp. 167-169: ‘Appendix’, n. 1. I have noticed the same sermon 
in two other manuscripts of Fleury: Orleans 154 (see below) and Paris B.N. 
N. Acq. 2335, fol. 4 (which is a part of Orleans 145, stolen by the ill-famed Libri) ; 
besides, only in the famous lectionary of Luxeuil: Paris B.N. 9427, fol. 5, and in 
three collections of sermons: Montpellier. Univ. 59, fol. 110°; Paris B.N. 12405, 
fol. 26" (from the old library of S. Germain des Prés) ; and Arsenal 471, fol. 14’. 

4 It is one of our most important homiliaries; one part, stolen by Libri, is 
now at Paris B.N. N. Acq. 1598-1599. L. Delisle has described the complete 
volume, but not quite sufficiently for literary purposes; cf. Notices et Extraits des 
manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale. . . xxxi 1 (1884) p. 372sq. The collection, 
which certainly consists of diverse elements, is closely connected with the 
manuscript of Wolfenbiittel (see above, and cf. Revue des Sciences religieuses ii, 
1922, p. 274) and the homiliary of Ottobeuren (Cheltenham 8400). 

5 (9) Hodie ueritas: Aug. cxcii; (10) Filius dei: Aug. cxcv; (11) Angelorum 
uoce: Aug. cxciii. Again, after its number 12 (= 9 above), Orleans 154 has a last 
Christmas sermon of St Augustine, (13) Gaudeamus fratres: Aug. clxxxvi. 
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other collections the same series is not found, but only some of the 
items.' The literary connexion is therefore quite certain. However, 
it is by no means certain that the later manuscript of Fleury depends 
on the former. On the contrary, some minor differences, particularly 
in the titles, tend to prove that the later compiler has employed 


1 The Wolfenbiittel manuscript, extensive as it is, has only numbers 3, 4, and 5 
(nothing more for Christmas), though its kinship with Orleans 154 as far as the first 
sermon for Lent cannot be denied. Among the collections more or less related, 
I would quote, keeping the first thirteen numbers of Orleans 154: 

(1) The important homiliary of Alanus Farfensis (little known as yet, however 
perfectly preserved and frequently used in France since the beginning of the 
ninth century) with no less than sixteen Augustinian sermons (followed by 
eight of St Leo); viz. App. [= Maur.] 128, App. Caillau 6 (= ps. Chrysol. cxlv), 
Mai cii (= ps.-Ambr. 45, §§ 3-6), 2, z, App. 125, App. 123 (= ps.-Fulgent. 36), 
App. 193, 7, 22, 8,9, App. 127, 23, Mai Ixxvii, ‘Sanctus et sollemnis’ (cf. Biblio- 
theca Casinensts ii 449 and Floril. 162). 

(2) The second part of Cambridge Add. 3479 (from Saint-Mihiel, ninth century) : 
with twelve Augustinian sermons, after the lessons for Christmas from Isaiah ; viz. 
2, 12, 3,7, 10, App. 128, App. 196 (= no. 13 of Orleans 155 and no. 14 of Orleans 154, 
see below), Mai Ixxvii, 9, ¢ (‘Verbum patris’], Aug. ccclxx (= no. 20 of Orleans 154), 
Mai cxxxviii (nearly the same group is in a copy of Paul the Deacon, made at 
Corbie in the twelfth century, now Amiens 144). 

(3) Paris, Arsenal Library 470 (twelfth century, foll. 24-35): an Augustinian 
series, certainly connected with the preceding, among items taken from Paul 
the Deacon: 2, 12, App. 125, App. 123, 3, 7, 20, App. 128, Mai Ixxvii, 9, ¢ 
[‘ Verbum patris’], Aug. ccclxx, Mai cxxxviii. * 

(4) Reims Library 296 (from Saint-Thierry, ninth century): a similar series of 
seven Augustinian sermons, among items taken from Paul the Deacon: 2, 22, 
3 7, 10, Mai cxxxviii, 7, 

(5) Paris, B.N. 12405 (from Saint-Germain, tenth century): an Augustinian 
series, certainly related to the Alan collection: App. 128, App. 193, 73, Leo 
xxii, App. 127, 9, z, App. 120, 6, 7, App. 123, ‘Natum domini dei filium’, Paul 
the Deacon i 15, 5. 

(6) Vitry-le-Frangois Library 3 (from Trois-Fontaines, twelfth century) ; there are 
two other very similar manuscripts, but incomplete, viz. Troyes 567 and St John’s 
College, Cambridge, 21: a composite collection, parts of which are valuable; 
viz. for Christmas under the name of St Augustine: 72, App. 117, 8, Aug. ccclxx, 
Mai cxvi, g [‘ Verbum patris’], 9, 23, 7, 2, Aug. clxxxiv, App. 128, Aug. clxxxv, zz, 
‘ Expectationem caritatis’. 

I refrain from analysing completely the following collections, because of their 
complexity, interesting though they are: Arsenal 471 (with 2, 4, 7, 2, 6, 22, 8, 9); 
Vendome 42 (with 3, 2, z, 4, 9); Avranches 68 (with z, 9, 2); Troyes 653 
(with g, 2, 12); Montpellier Univ. 59 (with, among several items of Alan and 
other pieces, z, 12, 2, 3, 4, 6, 13, 11, 5,10, 7); Monte Cassino 12 (with 2, 22, 3, 
7) 10, 1). 

Lastly, I may indicate a few of our sermons, as noteworthy interpolations, in 
two rather old books: Cambrai 365 (homiliary of Paul the Deacon), ninth century 
(with 2, 72, 7); Chartres 507 (a legend), tenth century (with 3, 2, 4). 

A study of the Epiphany sermons should enable one to collect similar testimonies ; 
but our small homiliary of Fleury is deficient in this part. 
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another document for the same part. I would not try to make things 
clearer than they are; my only effort is to shew that, on the whole, we 
have in the small homiliary of Fleury an assemblage, sometimes loose, 
of otherwise lost materials. 

The remaining sermons of the first part (pp. 74-103) betray pretty 
well the mood of the redactor. On the face of it, the sequence is 
disorderly, incomplete, and heterogeneous. It includes exactly :— 

four items more for Christmas Day, all very popular ones and 
borrowed, I surmise, from Paul the Deacon,’ though the last one is in 
the older homiliary also ; 

only two items for the Epiphany : one attributed to St Augustine, 
but unauthentic, also contained in the homiliary 154; the other 
one of St Leo and given as such by Paul the Deacon ; 

one popular sermon, manifestly displaced, for Childermas, again 
taken from the collection of Paul ; 

finally, one sermon ‘in Purificatione beatae Mariae’, attested by 
the homiliary 154, but with the title ‘ de Circumcisione Domini’, 
and by the collection of Paul, but incompletely (viz. from the words 

‘Exultent uirgines’ § 2). 

Thus, after the first nine sermons, as tabulated above, in this section 
we have: 


10. Vos inquam conuenio .[Quoduultdeus?] Sermodesym- Paul D. 


bolo ‘Inter pressuras’ §§ 11-17 i Io 
(P. L. xlii 1117 ; cf. xcv 1470) 
11. Natalis domini Isidorus Hispal. De ecel. offciis Paul D. 
i 26 (P.L. Ixxxiii 761; cf. xcv i 16 
1167) 
12. Cupientes aliquid Fulgentius Rusp. (P. Z. lxv 726) Paul D. 
i 19 
13. Legimus sancto App. Aug. 245 Paul D. Aur. 154, 
19 mn. 14 
14. Post miraculum Barth. Vrb, Milleloquium i 737; Aur. 154, 
Caillau App. 17; Bibi. Casinen- n, 21 
sis i (Floril.) 149 
15. Celebrato proxime Leo magnus p. Sermo xxxi Paul D. 
(P. L. liv 234) i 42 
16. Zelus quo tendat ‘Seuerianus’ Ps.-Chrysologus clii Paul D. 
(P. L. lii 604 and Mai cix) i 34 
17. Hodiernus dies Aug. ccclxx (Paul D. Aur. 154, 
i 65) n. 20 


1 I refer to the summary edition (imperfect though it is) of F. Wiegand Das 
Homiliarium Karls des Grossen (1897). 

2 On the contrary, we have it again for the Purification in Orleans 145 (no. 17 of 
the complete set). The same manuscript contains our numbers Io and 11 (imme- 
diately after our 6, see above), that is, in the part now at Paris B.N. N.Acq. 2335; 
and a little farther on (in the part at Orleans) our no. 16, but in a better context 
according to the collection of Paul. 
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The second part of the book, which I have marked out (pp. 125-232), 
consists of eighteen sermons for Easter and very probably depends, at 
least ultimately, on two original documents, because two particular sets 
are still observable, in the light of our literary evidence. The first 
series is formed of six sermons still unpublished and one already 
published by Cardinal Mai, from Roman manuscripts, in a large 
collection badly arranged and very untrustworthy.’ It seems con- 
venient to print these seven discourses together ; especially since the 
work of Angelo Mai is not within every one’s reach. The eleven 
sermons which follow these are already known, and are included in the 
Benedictine edition ; but their present grouping is worthy of notice, as 
will appear from the last remarks on the Easter series. 

The following is the list of the sermons contained in this part, all 
of them, it will be observed, authentic. 


I. 1. Om. in uigiliis Paschae Notum uobis est 
2. Sermo ii Ammonet nos 
3. Sermo iii Noctis illius ' 
4. [Sermo] iv Ista fr. sancta punpublished 
5. Sermo de s. Pascha Pascales dies 
6. [Sermo] ii Semper quidem 
7. [Sermo] iii (in diebus Ad omnes quidem Mai Ixxxix 
octauarum) 
II, 8. [De dom. Paschae] Dominum nostrum Aug. cxix 
g. De ii feria Paschae Per hos dies Aug. ccxl 
to. (De iii feria Paschae) [Propria fides|* Aug. ccxli 


1 Noua patrum Bibliotheca t. i (1852) p.171sq. The editor expressly mentions 
four manuscripts: Vatic. 4951, fol. 126’, and 479, fol. 241°; Urbin. 77, fol. 281; 
Ottob. 977, fol. 214. But he does not give any variants. Apparently he only uses 
the first MS, which is a volume of the twelfth century, from Rochester (‘ Liber de 
claustro Roffens(i) quem qui alienauerit alienatum celauerit . . . anathema sit. 
Amen’: fol. 1°), later appropriated by Card. Sirleto (see #b., p. 150). Mai has 
taken from this manuscript a large number of so-called Augustinian sermons 
(nos, Ixxvi-xcvi, xcviii-ci, civ-cvi). I shall describe it more exactly farther 
on, according to information sent me by Mr R. Devreesse, who has kindly 
examined the Paschal part on my behalf; from the beginning the whole collec- 
tion looks like a much interpolated copy of the Paul Homiliary. The ‘ Otto- 
bonianus’, mentioned fourth, is of no value, being, with numbers 975, 976, and 
978, only a very late reproduction of Vatic. 4951 (as I learn from a note by 
Mr R. Devreesse). The second ‘Vaticanus’ is a late copy of the famous 
collection made in France by Roberto de’ Bardis (see below). The ‘ Urbinas’ is 
late also, but valuable, as will more clearly appear below. I think this Urbin. 977 
and also the Vatic. 4951 both represent an Augustinian collection used by Roberto 
de’ Bardis. These three manuscripts therefore are connected with one another. 

2 The beginning of this sermon (down to the third line from the bottom of col. 
1133 in P. L. t. xxxviii) is wanting, as I said before. 
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11. [De] iv feria Paschae Diebus his Aug. ccxlii 
contra philosophos 
12. De v feria Paschae Narratio resurrectionis Aug. ccxliii 
13. De [vi]! feria Paschae Liberatoris nostri Aug. ccli 
14. De sabbato Paschae Apostolum Petrum Aug. cxlvii 
15. De die dom. (octauarum) ‘Cum lectio legeretur de Aug. cxlviii 
ad martyres? libro 
16. Eadem die ad missam ‘Nuper promiseramus’ Aug. cclx 
[= Ne moras. facia- 
mus \* 
17. (inscriptio deest) ‘Sicut audiuimus’ [= Aug. ccxxvi 
Sic(ut) audistis| 
18. De oratione dominica Ordo est aedificationis * Aug. lvii 


In editing the texts I have kept as closely as possible to both 
the orthography and the punctuation of the manuscript. Its spelling, 
indeed, is not always consistent; but some very old usages were 
apparently preserved by scribes till the end of the tenth century, which is 
the age of our copy.’ . Therefore, it was preferable, on the whole, to respect 
the traditional text, since this causes no inconvenience as to the meaning. 
Of course, the modest apparatus criticus (numbered I in each case) 
states every notable detail. Summing up, I must own that, fortunately, 
I have not met with any real difficulties. Frequently, some letters 
or even words have disappeared with the margins, as the result of 
damp ; but, in most cases, it has been easy to restore the parts which 
are wanting. 

Numbers II and III of the notes give the Biblical quotations 
or allusions, and some literary references, in order to settle finally, as 
has been said before, the question of authenticity. 


Z. 
INCIPIVNT OMELIAE IN VIGILIIS PASCHAE. 


Notum uobis est, fratres carissimi, neque enim quod agitis ignoratis, 
ad hoc istam uigiliam domino dicatam et uigiliis omnibus quae ad dei 
cultum exibentur esse praelatam, quod in ea renouatur anniuersaria 


1 The number has been written by the reviser over an erasure. 

2 The manuscript gives ‘de die dome ad martires . octauarum ’. 

3 The only difference is ‘ Nuper pr. acturi multa .. .’, instead of the common 
text ‘Ve moras faciamus acturi m.’ 

* Our manuscript, with very good readings, is a useful witness, This sermon has 
been preserved in what I call the ‘ Alleluia’ collection (edited by J. Vlimmerius at 
Louvain in 1564) ; see below. 

5 In the last sermon (no. 18 of the last part), there is a clear sign both of antiquity 
and of accuracy; the copyist has written ‘panis nd’, certainly understanding 
non, but reproducing the old abbreviation for moster, which is the correct text 
(P. L. t. xxxviii, col. 389, line 9 from the bottom). 
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5 Sollemnitate memoria saluatoris, qui traditus est propter delicta nostra 
et surrexit propter iustificationem nostram,’ ut uniuersa ecclesia eius, 
quo[d est] corpus eius,? cantare possit: EGO AVTEM EXVLTABO IN 
DOMINO ET GAVDEBO IN DEO SALVATORE MEO.® 

Erit enim et nobis, huius saeculi nocte translata, resurrectio carnis, 

10 ad regnum cui{us] in capite nostro‘ praecessit exemplum. Propter 
hoc namque dominus uoluit nocte resurgere, quia, secundum apostolum, 
deus qui dixit de tenebris lumen claresc[ere] claruit in cordibus nostris.° 
De tenebr{is ] ergo lumen clarescere significauit dominus nocte nascendo, 
nocte etiam resurgen{do}|. Lumen quippe de tenebris Christus est de 

15 Iudajeis], quibus dictum est: NOCTI ASSIMILAVI MATREM VESTRAM.° 
Sed in illa gente, tamquam in illa nocte, non fuit nox uirgo Maria, sed 
noctis quodammodo stella. Vnde et eius partum stella signauit,’ quae 
longinquam noctem, hoc est magos orientis,* ut adorarent lumen, 
adduxit, ut et in ipsis fieret quod dictum est lumen de tenebris 

20 Clarescere, ut concordarent etiam resurrectio et natiuitas Christi. Sicut 
in isto nouo monumento nullus est antea, nullus postea positus® 
mortuus ; sic in illo utero uirginali nec antea mortalis est quisquam 
nec postea satus. 

Quamuis igitur hac nostra uigilia non adhuc quasi resurrecturus 

25 dominus expectetur, sed resurrectionis eius annua sollemnitate memoria 
renouetur, tamen hoc celebrando ita praeterita recordamur ut aliquid 
etiam quod ex fide uiuendo”™ agimus hac eadem uigilia figuremus. 
Nam totum hoc tempus quo saeculum istud uice noctis excurrit oculis 
fidei in scripturas sanctas, tanquam in nocturna luminaria, intenta 

30 ecclesia uigilat, donec dominus ueniat." Hinc est quod dicit apostolus 
Petrus : HABEMVS CERTIOREM PROFETICVM SERMONEM CVI BENE FACITIS 
INTENDENTES TAMQVAM LVCERNAE IN OBSCVRO LOCO DONEC DIES 
LVCESCAT ET LVCIFER ORIATVR IN CORDIBVS VESTRIS.” Propter quod 
et ipse saluator spiritalem uigiliam nobis imperat, ubi de suo repentino 

35 locutus aduentu: VIGILATE, inquit, QVIA NESCITIS DIEM NEQVE 


HORAM.” Sicut ergo nunc qui in nomine domini ad uos ipse uen{i], 
uigilantes uos in nomine eius inueni™; sic ipse domin[us|, in cuius 
honorem celebratur ista sollemnitas, ecclesiam suam luce mentis 

inueniet uigilan[tem], quando ueniet,™ ut etiam excitet eam in monu- 
40 mentis * corpore dormientem. 


EXPLICIT (I). 


I. Pag. 125 in codice 7 quod est] littera d non omnino euanuit, sed uerbum 
est quod ex sensu conieci in margine totum stabat 17 quodadmodo prima manu 
41 numerum addidi ad consonandum cum sequenti sermone 

Il. 


etiam Sermo vi noster, 1. 2. 


1 Rom, iv 25* (VG, id est Vulgata sine Clementina editio: resurrexit) ; sic 


Hic textus in Guelferbytanis tractatibus de Nocte Sancta, 
quos D. Germanus Morin detexit et edidit (Turici, 1918), bis etiam allegatur: iv 39 (ubi 
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propter peccata ef resurrexit); v 23 (ubi etiam resurrexit) 2 Cf. Col. i 24 
| . 8 Hab. iii 18* (VG. e. a. in d. gaudebo et exultabo in d.iesu meo). Jta: (1) Cypr. 
Ad Demeir. 20, sed inuertit in dom. ex.; ed. om, et, quod habent mss. RMB; 
(2) Aug. De Ciuit. xvitt 32, sed inuertit et om, et ut Cypr. Cf 1 Cor. xi 3 
® 2 Cor. iv 6* (VG. lucem, splendescere, illuxit); prior pars denuo 1. 19 repetitur. 
Tisdem uerbis utitur Aug. in 1. de Spir. et Litt. ii c. xviit 31. Locus hicex parte 
alluditur in alio sermone de uigilits Paschae, qui est n. ccxxiit: quoniam ille qui 
iussit de tenebris lumen clarescere illuminauit eos 6 Os. iv 5*, ex LXX: vieri 
dpoiwoa (pro quo VG nocte tacere feci matrem tuam). Pariter Hier. in Oseam 
7 Cf. Mt. ii 2, gsq. 8 Jb. ii 1 sq. ° Cf. Mt. xxvii 60; Le. xxiii 53 
10 Cf. Rom. i 17; Gal. iii 11, efe. (Hab. ii 4) Nl Cf. 1 Cor, xi 26 12 2 Pet. 
i19*; VG sex discrepantias profert: (1) firmiorem, (2) attendentes, (3) quasi, 
(4) luc. + lucenti, (5) caliginoso, (6) elucescat. Jllo textu saepius doctor usus est: 
of. In Ioh, xxiti 3 et xxxv 8; Gen. in litt. iv c. xxiii go; In Ps. li 13, cxviii s. xxiii 1, 
cxhit 11; Serm, xlix 3 et ccx 6 ; denique Adn. in lob i (ed. CSEL xxviii, p. 603, 1. 25): 
et lucifer etc. tantum. Ex editionibus quas habes, huius sermonis discrepantiae pro 
numeris 1, 5, 6 semper probantur; n. 2 VG editionis raro datur (In Ioh. xxxv) ; 
e contrario, lucenti (4) additur, duobus locis exceptis (In Ioh. xxxv, Serm. xlix) ; 
n. 3 frequenter uariatur: tamquam ut supra (et sic Ps, clxii, Serm. xlix et ccx), 
sed etiam sicut, uelut, quemadmodum 18 Mt. xxv 13 it Cf. Le. xii 37 
15 Cf. Ioan. v 28 


Ill. Jdem argumentum de Christo capite nostro (/. 10), gui exemplar etiam prae- 
tendit, inferius adhibetur: Euigilanti iam semper capiti suo decet dormitura adhuc 
membra interim consonarent... (7v, /. 6); caput nostrum pependit in ligno (wv, /. 2). 
Similiter legis in Maurino cxlvi 1: ... membra Christi, cogitate quale caput habeatis ; 
in Dionysiano vit 2: Dilectissima membra corporis Christi expectemus caput nostrum 
uenturum de caelo, cui cohaerentes immobiles permanebimus ; in Dionysiano x 4: 
In illo enim capite apparuit quod speretur in membris ; in Maiano Ixxxiti, qui est 
Morinianus ix: Caput nostrum in cruce pendebat, sed membra sua in terra cogno- 
scebat, et hic habes eadem uerba ac supra in vi nostro. 

De uigilia Paschae quae uigiliis omnibus praefertur (1. 2 sq.) et anniuersaria soll 
tate memoratur (1. 4, 25), of Morinianum iv 1 ubi de memoria Christi resurgentis 
tractatur) : sacratior et sanctior uigilia constituta est (/. 8), anniuersaria solemnitate 
celebret humana deuotio (/, zo), ut semper memoria retineret (/. 17), etc. ; etiam 
Maurinum cexix de matre omnium sanctarum uigiliarum, 








II. 
INCIPIT SERMO SECVNDVS. 


Ammonet nos, fratres, tanta huius uigiliae claritas atque sollemnitas, 
anniuersario red[uce] renouatam memoriam dominicae resurrectionis 
inlustrans, recolere et agere quod ipse d[e] sua iam impendente pas- 
sione discipulis dixit: VIGILATE ET ORATE NE INTRETIS IN TEMTA- 5 
TIONEM.' 

Vigilemus igitur et oremus ne intremus in temtationem,’ non ista 
nocte tantum, sed toto tempore uitae huius, quae in terra temtatio est. 
Sic enim scriptum est: NVMQVID NON TEMTATIO EST VITA HVMANA 
SVPER TERRAM?? Si ergo nihil est intrare in temtationem, nisi induci 10 
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uel inferri in temtationem, idest decipi et capi uel quoquo modo 
temtatione, ut totum breuius dixerim, uinci, quid aliud faciendum est 
per totam noctem uitae huius, in qua nos per lucem fidei dies esse 
debemus,? quam id quod admonuit discipulos dominus : VIGILATE ET 
15 ORATE NE INTRETIS IN TEMTATIONEM'? Vigilia mentis est, ne fides 
dormiat, spes marcescat et caritas refrigescat.‘ Sed, fide uigilante, 
spe uigente, caritate feruente, [pe]r totum hoc tempus quo in huius 
saeculi nocte uersamur assidua oratione dicamus: NE NOS INFERAS IN 
TEMTATIONEM.’ Sic agimus, ipso adiuuante, quod dominus ait : vici- 
20 LATE ET ORATE NE INTRETIS IN TEMTATIONEM.’ Si uere in temtationem 
non est formidandum intrare, quando inde possumus et exire, secundum 
apostolum Iacobum dicentem : OMNE GAVDIVM EXISTIMATE FRATRES 
MEI CVM IN TEMTATIONIBVS VARIIS INCIDERITIS,° restat ut in eo sit spes 
quod apostolus Paulus ait: FIDELIS DEVS QVI NON PERMITTET VOS 
25 TEMTARI SVPER ID QVOD POTESTIS SED FACIET CVM TEMTATIONE ETIAM 
EXITVMVT POSSITISSVSTINERE.” De is[to] exitunon absurde intellegi potest 
etia[m] sancto cantico nos esse commonitos, ubi legi[tur] : cvsToDIAT 
DOMINVS INTROITVM TVVM ET EXITVM TvvM,° ut, tamquam in fornacem 
uasa fictilia, non solum bene formata, nos pa[tiatur] intrare, sed etiam 
3o integra, inde ualea[mus] exire, sicut scriptum est: VASA FIGVLI 
PROBA|T| FORNAX ET HOMINES IVSTOS TEMTATIO TRIB|[VLA]TIONIS.’ 
Quod si res ita se habet, profecto qu{antum } discipulis dominus ait : 
VIGILATE ET ORATE NE IN[TRETIS| IN TEMTATIONEM,' tantum suae 
passionis pondus impendere cernebat, ut illos in illam temtationem 
35 Nollet intrare, unde cernebat nondum idoneos ut sinerentur exire. 
Propter quod et beatissimo apostolo Petro iam dixerat : NON POTES ME 
SEQVI MODO SEQVERIS AVTEM POSTEA.”® Qui cum se non solum sequi, 
uerum etiam praecedere iam posse crederet, dicens: ANIMAM MEAM 
PRO TE PONAM," ualidis dominicae passionis incumbentibus uentis et 
40 Mare quo nauigabant uehementer alteque turbantibus,” unius fuisset 
ancillae interrogatione * [djemersus, nisi continuo lacrimis,'* miseri- 
cordia [im ]petrata, domini esset dextera liberatus. Vigilemus [e]rgo, 
fratres, et oremus ne intremus in temtationem' [qua}m sustinere non 
possimus, et in quamcunque [in ]trauerimus uel dato exitu sustinere uel 
45 data [sus|tinentia exire possimus, ut non in temta[tijonem sine exitu 
ingressi, sicut pedes in com[pe|des, sicut fera in retia, sicut aues in 
laqueos [i |nseramur. 
Quod ne patiamur, nobis ille praestabit cui cantauimus domino.” 
GLORIOSE ENIM MAGNIFICATUS EST” qui nobis in lauacro regenerationis 
50 iam quod cantauimus prestitit. EQUUM ET EQUITEM PROIECIT IN MARE.” 
Vniuersa enim peccata nostra preterita quae nos uelut a tergo inseque- 
bantur summersit * et deleuit in bapt{ismo]. Quas tenebras nostras, 
uelut sua iumenta, hoc est adiumenta, inmundi spiritus regebant et, 
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uelut equites, quo uolebant agebant. Et ideo ipsos rectores tene- 
brarum harum dicit apostolus.'* Quibus quoniam caruimus per bapti- 55 
smum, tamquam per mare rubrum, hoc est crucifixi domini sanctificatione 
sanguineum, non conuertamur corde in Aegyptum™, sed per alias 
herem{i] temtationes ipso protectore atque rectore tendamus ad 


regnum. 
EXPLICIT DE VIGILIUS II. 


I. Pag. 127 3 pro reduce alia conicies, si placuerit 5 temptationem corrextt 
altera manus, et sic plerumque deinceps in hoc sermone II temptationem prima 
manu 23 intentionibus sic prima manu 33 temptationem prima manu 
41 lacrimimisericordia sic prius scriptor notauerat, postea literam s interposuit ; for- 
sitan uox lacrimans sententiae congrua fuisset 44 possumus cod, 46 recia cod. 
haues cod. 47 laqueo cod. 52 submersit secunda manus corr. 57 cotde 
sic prima manu 

II. 1 Mt. xxvi 41* (VG ut non); quinguies inferius recursat (Il. 7, 14, 19; 33; 42). 
Item ne usurpant, domno Sabatier teste, Tert., Hil., Ambr., Ps.-Prosp., Fulg. ; 
sane miraris Aug. loca non afferri. Sed saltem domni G. Morin tractatus habes : 
tv 3, 46; Ui 4; xxxit 117; et of. in antiqua serie Serm. ccxxit 2 Job vii 1, ex 
LXX: Térepov obxi, meiparnpiov (pro quo VG asseueranter: Militia est u. hominis 
s.t.). Et sic Aug. In lob i 7; Ep. clxxxix 8; In Ioh. cxxiv 5; Ciu. Dei xix 8 et 
xxi 14 8 Cf Eph. v 8; 1 Thess, v 8, etc. 4 Cf. Mt. xxiv 12 5 Mt. vi 13* 
(VG inducas). Cypr., Ambr., Arn. patiaris induci legerunt (cf. Aug. Serm. Dom. 
ti 30); at Aug. constanter ut supra (cf. Sabatier iti 341, qui tamen non omnes locos 
vecitat: paucos addidi): Ep. cxxx 22, cluii 5, cluxvi 2; In Ps, cxviti, s. xv 2; Serm, 
Dom. ti 15 et 30; In Toh. lit 9, litt 8, lxxiii g ; Serm. lvi 8 ; Morinianus xxxiit, 1. 116 ; 
Enchir. 115 ; Pecc. mer. ti 4 6 Tac. i 2* (VG tentationes uarias) 7 1 Cor. x 13*; 
sex discrepantiae in VG: (1) Fid.+autem, (2) deus+est, (3) permittet] patietur, 
(4) supra [sed re uera omnes antiqui testes supra retinent|, (5) etiam c. temt., 
(6) exitum] prouentum. Ex Serm. Dom. ti 34, ubi locus hic de Mt, vi 13 etiam 
adducitur, forsitan Vulgatae editionis textum Augustinus nouisset ; insuper, diuersum 
alium textum (cum sinet, supra quam, ferre) inuenies in Mend. xxi 43. Sed formam 
nostram habes in Ps. cxviti, s. xv 2; Trin, xiti 20 (exc. supra); Ep. clvit 5 (exc. fid. + 
enim, permittat) [sbi sismmiliter de Mt. vi 13]; deinde, cf. Serm. ccxxiii [id est de 
uigilits Paschae| (cum fidelis est+enim); Ep. dxxvi 2 et Bon. Viduit, xvii 2 (uos 
permittat) ; Serm. xv 4 (uos permittit supra) ; Des. Virginit. 47 (fid. enim, permittat, 
faciat); In Ps, xxxi s, ig (wos non p., supra quam, faciat) 8 Ps, cxx 8* (VG 
Dom. cust.) ® Eccli. xxvii 6; locus idem in Moriniano vii qui de Pascha est 
refertur l. 53, sed praecipua causa differt 10 Toa. xiii 36* (VG modo sequi) 
" Jb. 37 12 Cf. Mt. xiv 24, 30 13 Cf, Mt. xxvi 69 4 1b. 75 1% Ex. 
xv 14, 21 % C&. Tit. iii 5 17 Ex. xv 15, 21° (VG equitem] ascensorem ; 
deiecit). Item Aug. in Serm. ceclxiti ; e contrario Ambr. ascensorem 18 Cf Ex, 
XV 4 19 Eph. vi 12 20 Act. vii 39 

III. Similiter de uigilia et oratione in nocte Paschae, ne intrent fideles in temta- 
tionem, cf. Serm. ccxix; atque, largius, de beneficio quod homines temtati ab 
oratione exspectare debent, cf. Confess. l. x 5 et 28. 

De submersis e¢ deletis peccatis secundum canticum Exodi (cf. supra n. 17), etiam 
legimus in ultimo sermone (vii 8sq.). Atqui idem commentum in Serm, ccclxiii 2 
datur: Nobis enim mortui sunt qui nobis iam dominari non possunt, quoniam ipsa 
delicta nostra, quae nos illi subditos fecerant, lauacro gratiae sanctae liberatis nobis, 
tamquam in mari submersa atque deleta sunt. 
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III. 
INCIPIT SERMO ALIVS DE HOC IPSO III. 


Noctis illius, fratres karissimi, qua dominus Iesus Christus resurrexit 
a mortuis annuam sollemnitatem hac uigi{lia] celebramus. Non nunc 
doceo ; sed scientes, ne obliuiscamini, admoneo. Sicut enim ipsa 

5 celebritas, suo sollemniter tempore adueniens, non id agit ut insolitum 
aliquid nouerimus, sed ne id quod nouimus obliuiscendo deleamus,— 
renouat enim memoriam, non inserit scientiam,—ita et sermo noster, 
etiamsi non promatur ad ignaros, tamen quaerit attentos, quia, etsi 
non id agat ut quod nescitis audiatis, uolo tamen agat ut recordemini 

10 cum iucunditate quae nostis. 

Vigilemus ergo et oremus, ne intremus in temtationem.’ Aduersarius 
enim noster tamquam leo rugiens circuit quaerens quem deuoret.’ Sed 
leo ille de tribu Iuda,* de quo tanto ante praedictum est: ASCENDISTI 
RECVMBENS DORMISTI SICVT LEO Qvis [Sv|scITABIT EVM?‘ in crucem, 

15 cum pateretur, ascen[dit], quia uoluntate miserantis, non peccantis 
[ne|cessitate suspensus est. Recumbens dormiuit, quando inclinato 
capite, tradidit spiritum®; sicut leo [au ]tem, quia et in ipsa infirmitate 
fortis fuit. Quod enim infirmum est dei fortius est hominibus.® 
que moriendo uiuificauit et mortem morte consumsit. Quis suscitauit 

20 €um, nisi inuisibilis deus? Ideo enim Qvis,‘ quia humanis non apparet 
asp[ec]tibus, sicut etiam ipsum cum patre inuisibili unigenitum uerbum 
dei.” Ergo illum suscitauit a mortuis et donauit ei nomen quod est 
su[ per] omne nomen, ut in nomine Iesu omne genu fiectatur® et leo 
quaerens deuorare* a leone quaerente liberare uincatur. 

25  Vigilemus ergo et oremus, ne intremus in temtationem.' Vigilemus 
illi qui dormiuit sponte pro nobis. Dormiuit enim et somnum cepit 
et exsurrexit, quoniam dominus suscepit eum.’ Cui dixerat: ET 
SVSCITA ME ET REDDAM ILLIs.”° - Qui saeuituris et morienti insulturis 
inimicis in prophetia dixit: NVMQVID QVI DORMIT NON ADICIET VT 

30 RESVRGAT?™ Ergo qui do[rmiens] etiam euigilauit et sibi euigilanti 
istam nostram uigiliam consecrauit. Vigilemus et oremus n[e] in- 
tremus in temtationem,’ quoniam ille uigilauit et factus est sicut passer 
singularis in tecto. Ideo resurrexit et in altum uolauit et pro nobis 
unic[us] interpellat in caelo.* Huic tam magno interpe{llanti] preces 

35 demus. Prestat cum patre quod postularit a patre, quia mediator est 
et creator: mediator ut poscat, creator ut tribuat ; mediator factus in 
mundo, creator per quem factus est mundus. Fidelissimo igitur et 
fidissimo affectu, ei mente sobria uigilemus * eique orationem quam 
docuit * allegemus, ut quod faciendum iussit ipso adiuuante ualeamus, 

4° quod accipiendum promisit ipso dante sumamus. 

EXPLICIT DE VIGILIS (III). 
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I, Pag. 131 3 fortasse uos post non supplendum 5 ut supra lineam 
a reuisore quodam additum 8 promitur cod. 9 agit cod. 13-14 ascenditi, 
dormiti sic prima manu 21 inuisibile cod. 24 quaerenti cod. 41 Ill addidi 
ex praecedentibus 

II. 1 Mt. xxvi 41* ; lem inferius 1. 25 et 31; cf. Serm. ii, l. 5 2 1 Pet. v8 
3 Cf. Apoc. v 5 * Gen. xlix 9* (of Num. xxix 9); af VG: recumbens] re- 


quiescens; dormisti (é*o:pAOns)] accubuisti; sicut] ut. Confer Aug. c. Faustum xii 
42 et Ciuit. D. xvi 41 ; in utroquo loco ut probat ; sed eumdem textum nostrum habes 
in Dionysiano iv et Moriniano iv (1. 43). Cypr. autem legit: Recubans obdormisti 
uelut leo, e¢ similiter Hil, Procidens dormisti ut ; ¢ contrario Ambr., Iunil. (qui habet 
sicut), Ps.-Prosp., etsdem uerbis quibus Aug. utitur. *° loan.xix30 ® 1 Cor.i25 
7 Cf. loan. it, 14, 18 8 Cf. Phil. ii g-i0 ° &. Ps. iii 6* (VG, id est Gallicanum 
quod appellant Psalterium : somnum cepi] soporatus sum, quoniam] quia ; Romanum 
autem Psalterium resurrexit dat, etiam suscipiet ex editione, sed uetustiores Anglia 
codices [Vespas. A. i, Reg. 2. B. V.| suscepit testantur). De quo Augustiniano textu, 
of. D. Morin notulas ad iv, 1. 33, vi, Ll. 11 10 Ps, xl 11* (VG resuscita, retribuam, 
eis). Jtem Aug. : In Ps, xl 12 (suscita 1/3); In Ioh, x 11 (excita); Morinin. v1, 
1. 37 (suscita) 1 1b. 9 12 Ps, ci 8* (VG ex Gallicano textu solitarius) ; 
of. Aug. In Ps. ci 7, ubi etiam in tecto ; in Morinin. vi, 1. 3 super tectum explicat ; 
Rom. Psalterium aliter dict: unicus in aedificio 18 Cf. Rom. viii 34 14 Cf. 1 Pet. 
vs 5 Cf. Le. xi I 

Ill. De exordio: ...sed ne id quod nouimus obliuiscendo deleamus (J. 6 sq.), 
cf. Morinianum iv, qui est ‘ de nocte sancta’ i: . . . anniuersaria solemnitate celebret 
humana deuotio ne delere permittat obliuio (/. z0 sq.). 

Locus Geneseos xlix 9 pariter exponitur in libris contra Faustum (cf. supra n. 4): 
Falsa sint ista . . . si non ascendit in cruce recumbens, cum inclinato capite reddidit 
spiritum ; si non dormiuit ut leo, quia et in ipsa morte non est victus, sed uicit ; 

. si non ille eum suscitauit a mortuis quem nemo hominum uidit nec uidere 
potest ; et postea in libris de Ciuitate Dei (cf. ib.) : Exposui haec aduersus Manichaeum 
Faustum . . . ubi et mors Christi praedicta est uerbo dormitionis et non necessitas, 
sed potestas in morte nomine leonis. . . . ‘ Recumbens dormisti’, euangelista exponit 
ubi dicit: ‘Et inclinato capite tradidit spiritum.’ 

Denique, locorum eadem series in Moriniano vi, uel de Nocte sancta itt, mire 
recolligitur: Mt. xxvi 41; Ps. iii 6; Ps. xl 9 et 11; Ps. ci 8; Rom. viii 34; 
Gen. xlix 9; Apoc. v 5. Causa enim de uoluntario Christi somno agitur. Prae- 
sertim in Moriniano notabis: Vigilauit et factus est sicut passer singularis super 
tectum, id est super caelum, ubi interpellat pro nobis; cf. nostrum ubi eadem 
sententia fulget (1, 32 sq.) ; etiam cf. Enarrat. in Ps, ci, s. i 8. 


IV. 
INCIPIT ITEM ALIVS DE HOC IPSO IIII. 


[Is]ta, fratres, sancta celebritas quae noctem tollit ex nocte, fugans 
his luminibus tenebras et fidem nostram tamquam diem cordis ex- 
hilarans, in memoria [ge]ritur, sicut scitis, resurrectionis domini nostri 
Iesu Christi. Quid enim fieret conuenientius quam [ut] illius ex 
mortuis euigilationem nostra uigi[liJja frequentaret? Euigilanti iam 
semper capiti suo [de]cet dormitura adhuc membra * uigilando [in Jterim 
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consonarent, et ipsa similiter euigilatura [atque] cum illo sine ullo 
somno uigilia perpeti regnatura. Decenter enim certo tempore signat 

10 tanta festiuitas quod sine fine temporis habebit aeternitas. Vigilemus 
ergo uigilan{ti] Christo et parumper, quantum possumus, abstineamus 
a somno in honorem eius quem non tenet somnus. Simus in eius 
custodia, secundum spiritum uerus Israhel.*? Non enim dormiet neque 
dormitabit qui custodit Israhel.* Huic custodi peruigili a[n Jniuersaria 

15 sollemnitate uigilantes, cor nostrum in eius manu fidei uinculo reli- 
gemus, ut hac religione suspensum ab eo qui ne{s|cit dormire non 
cadat, donec toti atque integri, m[or]talitate et corruptione consumta, 
in eius conpagiine] colligamur, ubi nec nos ulterius dormire uel 
dor| mita jre possimus. 

20 Hic est fructus uigiliarum nostrarum, hic finis intentorum non carnis, 
sed spiritus oculorum, hoc frenandi et conpescendi somni iustum 
sanctumque propositum, haec portati laboris et excita[ti] amoris in- 
corruptibilis merces, ut ille cui paululum torpori terreno reluctando 
uigilaf mus] det nobis uitam, ubi sit uigilia sine labore, sine nocte dies, 

25 sine somno requies. Non ergo uigilare laudabile est. Nam uigilant 
et latrones; sed eo fine ut insidiantes somno maritorum ad eorum 
coniuges lenocinante nocte perueniant. Vigilant et magicarum artium 
sectatores; sed eo fine ut daemonibus seruiant et eorum auxilio 
nefanda committant. Longum est et non necessarium omnium scelera- 

30 torum commemorare uigilias. Sed, ut de quibusdam uigiliis etiam 
innocentibus loquar, uigilant opifices, agricolae, nautae, piscatores, 
uiatores, mercatores, quarumque rerum administratores, iudices, causi- 
dici, litterarum emptores et uenditores, potestate praediti, potestatibus 
subditi, et quidquid est artium uel industriae quo humana uita transi- 

35 gitur ; sed eo fine ut terra ab [a ]duenis suis, celeritate uaporea ‘ transi- 
turis uel commodius uel decentius incolatur. Denique omnium ita 
uigilantium finis et inlicitus aeterna morte damnatur et licitus temporali 
morte consumitur. Finis autem legis Christus ad iustitiam omni 
credenti,’ cuius non intuitu uigilamus. Finis est perfectionis, uindicans 

40a fine siue damnationis siue consumtionis. Itaque illi, uel noxie uel 
innoxie uigilando, periturum tamen intuentur et adpetunt finem. 
Noster autem finis non habet finem. Denique illi vigilant in ea re ad 
quam peruenire desiderant, non habituri permansionem. Nos autem 
uigilamus et oramus ne intremus in temtationem.*’ Sic enim uincimus 

45 nostri itineris insidiatorem, sic apprehendimus apud’ quem permane- 
bimus saluatorem. 


EXPLICIT DE VIGILIIS PA[SCHAE}. 
I, Pag. 134 3 is prima manu It parum, per cod. 17 consumpta 


secunda manu 21 set cod. sonnii cod. 40 noxiae, innoxiae cod, 
45 aput prima manu 
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II. 1 CG. 1 Cor. xi 3 sq. (et superius uide ad Serm., i, 1. 10) 2 Cf. 1Cor. x 18; 
Gal. vi 16 3 Ps. cxx 4* (VG dormitabit n. dormiet ; sed obdormiet in Romano 
Psalterio). Cf. Aug. in Ps. cxx 6, qui habet ex editione Maurinorum : dormiet neque 
dormitabit 1/5, dormitabit n. obdormiet 4/5; sed Morinianus vi similiter legit (1. 32) 
quia non dormiet neque dormitabit qui custodit nos, propter quod supra dictam 
editionem non sane certam esse suspicaris * Cf lac. iv 15 5 Rom. x 4 
6 Mt. xxvi 41*; of. Serm. it, 1. 6; iit, 1. 17. 


III. De euigilatione Domini (1. 6 sq.) et aeterna Christianorum uigilia (1. 9, 18, 24), 
of. etiam Morinianum iv, 1. 37, 43. At de fine uigiliarum (1. 20sq.), of. Serm. ccxix 
Maunnorum : Vigilat ergo ista nocte et mundus inimicus et mundus reconciliatus, 
et cetera. 


. 
SERMO DE SANCTO PASCA. 


Pascales dies celebrantibus nobis quo[rum] pascha immolatus est 
Christus,’ adhuc Iudaei, tam lucidae huius manifestationis inimici, 
nocturnas quasdam figuras agunt et die declinato adhuc somniant. 
Nam et ipsi pascha celebrare se dicunt et, dum peruerse sectantur 5 
umbras ueritatis, nocte caecantur erroris. Ouem per singulos annos 
ritu antiquae sollemnitatis occidunt et quid illa ouis significabat, etiam 
Christo a suis occiso parentibus, non agnoscunt. Dum legunt dixisse, 
et non intellegunt*® praedixisse, audiunt, cum dicta recitantur, nec 
uident, cum praedicta conplentur. Habent legem et profetas*; et 10 
quid lex de pascha figurauerit nolunt agnoscere per profetas. Lege 
praecipiente, populus ouis occisione pastus est‘; profeta prae(dic)ente, 
Christus sicut ouis ad immolandum ductus est.’ Quod priores 
Israhelitae liberati ab Aegipto festiuitate figurauerunt, hoc posteriores 
captiuati a diabolo iniquitate fecerunt. Iam et ipsum pascha agebant, 15 
quando ab eis interfectus est Christus. A ueritate discordabat impietas 
et concordabat cum ueritate sollemnitatis. Tunc in eorum escas ouis 
mactabatur, quando eorum linguis et dentibus’ Christus occidebatur. 
Quod more significabant scelere implebant. Vnde ipse Christus, in 
pecore figuratus, in homine expressus, illos occidit epulatos, non pascit 20 
occisos. Et adhuc filii eorum, uetus patrum suorum fermentum 
indigesta uanitate ructantes, de azymis gloriantur, nec intellegunt illo 
cibo, sine uetustate fermenti consparso,* nouam significari uitam, quae 
praesignata in tipo reuelatur in Christo. 

Nos ergo quorum pascha immolatus est Christus* diem festum, ut 25 
ait apostolus, celebremus non in fermento ueteri neque in fermento 
malitiae et nequitiae, sed in azymis sincerita[tis] et ueritatis,* ut quod 
legitima antiquitas praenuntiabat futurum christiana celebritas ostendat 
impletum, atque ita illos in umbris remansisse uideamus, nos luci 


adhesisse gaude[amus ]. 30 
EXPLICIT I. 
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I.. Pag. 137 12 proph, cod., sed ¢f. 10 praedicente] praecipiente cod, 
16 dicord. prima manu impietas] scriptor addidit et concordabat impietas, 
quae uerba a reuisore deleta fuerunt Ig more] uidetur reutsor correxisse in ore 
20 apulatur prima manu, aepul, secunda et add. reuisor 21 occisus cod. 
28 crist. cod. 30 athes. cod. 

Il. 1 Cf.1Cor.v 7; stem inferius l. 25 2 Cf. Mt. xxiv 15 efc. 3 Cf. Mt.v17; 
vii 12, etc. 4c. Ex. xii 3 sq. 5 Cf. Is. liii 7* [cf Act. viii 32: ad occisionem 
ductus est]; VG ad occisionem ducetur. Pariter Aug.: Peccat, Mer. i 27; Ciu, 
Dei xvitt 29, xx 30; Ep.cv 15 ; In Ps, xl 13; In Toh. xxxv 7, xxxvii 10; Serm. xliv 6; 
Dionysian. tv ; Morinian. xvi, l. 33. Sed in C. Adu. Legis ii 12, saltem ex Maurina 
editione, Vulgatae uersionis textus praebetur ® Cf. Ioan. xviii 28 ™C. Ps. Wis 
8 Cf. 1 Cor. v 7-8 


III. De occisione linguis Inudaeorum perpetrata (1. 18), of. In Ps. lvi 12, Ixiii 2; 
In Toh, cxiv 4; Morinian. vi, l. 25, etc. 


VI. 
INCIPIT II. 


Semper quidem, fratres, meminisse debetis quod Christus traditus 
est propter delicta nostra et surrexit propter iustificationem nostram,' 
maxime tamen his diebus tantae gratiae commoniti, quibus hoc ipsum 

5 quod semel factum est? anniuersaria celebritate non permittimur 
obliuisci. Fide informati, spe firmati, caritate inflammati, sollemniter 
temporalia frequentemus, indesinenter desideremus aeterna. 

Si enim deus proprio filio non pepercit, sed pro nobis omnibus 
tradidit eum, quomodo non etiam cum illo omnia nobis donauit ?* 
Christus passus est ; moriamur peccato. Christus resurrexit ; uiuamus 
deo.* Christus transit de hoc mundo ad patrem °; non hic hereat cor 
nostrum, sed ad superna sequatur. Caput nostrum® pependit in 
ligno ;. concupiscentiam carnis crucifigamus.”? Iacuit in sepulchro ; 
consepulti* praeterita obliuiscamur.’ Sedet in caelo; dessiderium ad 
sublimia transferamus, Venturus est iudex; iugum cum infidelibus 
non ducamus.’ Resuscitaturus est etiam cadauera mortuorum ; 
meritum mutando corpori, mutata mente, faciamus. Positurus est 
malos ad sinistram, bonos ad dexteram™; locum nobis operibus 
eligamus. Regni eius non erit finis™”; finem uitae huius minima 
20timeamus. ‘Tota eruditio pacis nostrae in eo est cuius liuore sanati 

sumus.”* 

Quapropter, carissimi, horum omnium perseuerantissima meditatio 
sit nobis paschae cotidiana celebratio. Neque enim dies istos ita 
praecipuos habere debemus (ut) passionis et resurrectionis dominicae 

25 memoriam neglegamus, cum corpus eius et sanguinem cotidianas epulas 
habeamus. Verumtam[en] ista festiuitas clarius commemorat, fer- 
uent[ius] excitat, laetius innouat, quoniam facti recordationem ipsis 
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od quodammodo aspectibus annuo temporum circuitu representat. Agite 

a ita festum transiturum atque uenturum regn[um] semper cogitate 

od. mansurum. Sic enim, sic nos exhilarent praetereuntes dies quibus 30 
Christi passionem et resurrectionem deuota sollemnitate recolimus. 

~ Quo modo beatificabit (deus) aeternus, ubi eum uidebimus et cum 

- eo permanebimus, quem nunc desiderando et sperando gaudemus. 

iu, Quantam dabit exultationem ecclesiae suae, cui regeneratae per 

6; Christum tollit quodammodo carnalis naturae praeputium, hoc est 35 

- natiuitatis opprobrium. Hinc dictum est: ET vOS CVM ESSETIS MORTVI 

5 IN DELICTIS ET PRAEPVTIO CARNIS VESTRAE VIVIFICAVIT CVM ILLO 
DONANS NOBIS OMNIA DELICTA." SICVT ENIM IN ADAM OMNES MORIVN- 

ie TVR SIC ET IN CHRISTO OMNES VIVIFICABVNTVR.” Quocirca in Christi 
baptismo reuelatur quod in ueteris circumcisionis umbra_ tegebatur. 4° 
Et hoc ipsum ad eandem circumcisionem manu factam ** nihilominus 
pertinet, cum carnalis ignorantiae tollitur tegmen. CvM TRANSIERIS— 
inquit—AD CHRISTVM AVFERTVR VELAMEN."” 

EXPLICIT II. 
S 
1 
I. Pag. 140 9 illo add. a reuisore 12 sequamur prima manu 17 fac 

1 amus sic prima manu, ut uidetur 18 nobis] an coniciendum bonis ? 24 ut 

r suppleut 27 laetitius prima manu 28 circuiture pres. cod. 29 uenturum] 

- et add. scriptor, expunxit reuisor 30 exhilarant corr. reuisor 32 deus 
suppleui ; si totam rem animaduertas, dies, quod fortasse scriptor in mente habuit, 

cum sequentibus non congruere uideris 38 delicta] debita cod., quae lectio ab 

; omnibus testibus contradicitur 43 probabilius legendum auferetur, sed Christum 

pro dominum wel deum retinendum, ut inferius constat 

) II. 1 Rom. iv 25; cf supra 1, 1.6 2 &f. Heb. vii 27 3 Rom. viii 32 

| * &. Rom. vi to 5 Cf. loan. xiii 1 6 Cf. 1 Cor. xi 3; Gg. supra t, 1. 10 


7 Of Gal. v 24 8 Cf. Rom. vi 4; Col. ii 12 9 Cf Phil. iii 13 10 Cf. 2 Cor. 
vi 14 1 Cf. Mt. xxv 33 12 Cf. Le. i 33 (et symbolum Nicaeno-Constantinop.) 
13 Isa. lili 5* (1 Pet. ii 24); VG disciplina, super eum. Pariter Aug.: Peccat. 
Mer. i 27 (in eum ex editione CSEL, super eum ex Maurina) ; Cin. Det xviii 29 ; 
Serm, xliv 5 (in eum); etiam Fulg. Ad Trasim. ; e contrario, Cypr., Lact. Faust. : 
doctrina, aut Hier.: disciplina ; ex Maurina editione, Aug. tpse in C, Adu. Legis ti 12 
lectiones Vulgatae translationts adhibuisset 14 Col. ii 13-14* (VG mortui ess., 
conuiuif., uobis) Pariter Aug.: Ep. cxlix 26 (uobis, exc. tamen ms. A); C. Iulian, vt, 
c. vit. 18. Ideo debita quod tradit cod. pro delicta minime probatur 15 Cor. xv 22* 
(VG Et sicut, ita et). Pariter Aug.: Ep. clxxxvit 30; Diu. Quaest.lxix 2; In Ioh. 
tit 12, lxvi 2, Ixxv 13 (sic in, om. et); Morinian. xxxi, 1. 35 (sic in, om. et) 
16 Col. ii 11 17 2 Cor. iii 16* (VG c. autem conuersus fuerit ad dominum 
auferetur u. [sed deum Amiat., Fuld. codd., et aufertur omnes}). Transieris notanda i 
est lectio, quam etiam praefert Aug. in De Oper. monach. xxxi 39 (auferetur) e¢ 

In Toh, ix 3 (ubi ex editione Maurinorum dominum auferetur) ; nam antiqui scriptores 

conu. fuerit (ad deum wel dominum) legerunt, qui sunt Tert., Cypr., Vigil. Thaps., 

Ps.-Prosp. ; hic tamen ultimus Christum comprobat. 











III. Cum nostra tentia de iuersaria celebratione ‘semel facti’ (/. 4 sq.), q 
confer illam: Hoc semel factum esse optime nostis . . . Quod enim semel factum in 
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rebus ueritas indicat, hoc saepius celebrandum in cordibus piis solemnitas renouat 
(Serm. ccxx), ue} illam : id quod semel fecit diuina miseratio, anniuersaria solemni- 
tate celebret humana deuotio (Morinian. iv, 1. 9 sq.). 


VII 
INCIPIT III. 
IN QVO SPECIALITER INFANTES ALLOQVITVR. 


Ad omnes quidem pertinet iste sermo quo uita praecipitur et com- 

mendatur bona, ut uita impetretur et accipiatur aeterna. Verumtamen 

5 praecipue uos alloquamur, nouella germina’ sanctitatis, regenerata ex 

aqua et spiritu,? plantata et rigata per ministerium nostrum in agro dei 
qui dat incrementum.° 

Sic uos existimate tamquam ex Aegypto liberatos a dura seruitute‘ 

in quam uobis dominabatur iniquitas, transisse etiam per mare Ru- 

10 brum,® per baptismum scilicet sanguinea Christi cruce signatum. 

Hostes qui uos a tergo insequebantur, peccata praeterita deputate. 

Nam sicut, transeunte dei populo, Aegyptii perierunt; sic, uobis 

baptizatis, illa deleta sunt. Nunc ergo caeleste regnum quo uocati 

estis tamquam terram promissionis in[qui]rite et per istam terrenam 
15 uitam uelut per heremum iter agentes temtationibus uigil{an ]ter 
obsistite. Manna enim uestrum de sancti altaris participatione per- 
cipitis, et de petra effluit quod potatis. Hoc totum commemorans et 
docendo praedicans apostolus Paulus: ? NoLO—inquit—vos IGNORARE 

FRATRES QVIA PATRES NOSTRI OMNES SVB NVBE FVERVNT ET OMNES 
20 PER MARE TRANSIERVNT *ET OMNES IN MOYSEN BAPTIZATI SVNT IN 
NVBE ET IN MARI *ET OMNES EANDEM ESCAM SPIRITALEM MANDVCA- 
VERVNT ‘ET OMNES EVNDEM POTVM SPIRITALEM BIBERVNT. BIBEBANT 
AVTEM DE SPIRITALI SEQVENTI PETRA. PETRA AVTEM ERAT CHRISTVS.° 
His certe apostolicis uerbis euidenter agnoscitis non ista nos propria 
coniectura, sed sancta scriptura doctos, insinuasse auribus et mentibus 
uestris. 

Quod autem admonui dicens: temtationibus uigilanter obsistite, 
intuemini quid idem apostolus consequenter et terribiliter dicat: ° sED 
NON IN PLERISQVE ILLORVM BENEPLACITVM EST DEO. PROSTRATI 
30 ENIM SVNT IN DESERTO. °HAEC AVTEM FIGVRAE NOSTRAE FACTA SVNT 

VT NON SIMVS CONCVPISCENTES MALORVM SICVT ET ILLI CONCVPIERVNT 

7 NEQUE IDOLIS SERVIENTES SICVT QVIDAM ILLORVM SICVT SCRIPTVM 

EST: SEDIT POPVLUS MANDVCARE ET BIBERE ET SVRREXERVNT LVDERE. 

* NEQVE FORNICEMVR SICVT QVIDAM ILLORVM FORNICATI SVNT ET CAECI- 
35 DERVNT VNA DIE XX TRIA MILIA. *NEQVE TEMTEMVS CHRISTVM SICVT 

QVIDAM ILLORVM TEMTAVERVNT ET A SERPENTIBVS PERIERVNT 7 NEQVE 

MVRMVRAVERITIS SICVT QVIDAM ILLORVM MVRMVRAVERVNT ET PERIE- 
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RVNT AB EXTERMINATORE. ‘OMNIA AVTEM HAEC IN FIGVRA CON- 
TINGEBANT IN ILLIS. SCRIPTA SVNT AVTEM AD CORREPTIONEM NOSTRAM 
IN QVOS FINIS SAECVLORVM OBVENIT.® 

Vos ergo, carissimi, praecedentia mala exempla uitantes, eos imita- 
mini qui deo placuerunt, non qui deum offendendo perierunt. Quid 
enim profuit per mare Rubrum ab Aegyptiis euasisse et in deserto 
a serpentibus interisse? Sic sunt qui, baptizati et a peccatis praeteritis 
liberati, tantam neglegunt gratiam et, uenenosis mortiferarum sedu- 
ctionum morsibus intercepti, ad uitam non possunt peruenire promissam. 
Horum exempla fugien[tes], ei qui uos redemit perseueranti oboedientia 
coherete, ut perueniatis ad regnum, non quale primo populo datum est 
in umbra futuri,’ sed, ubi cum Christo non erit finis,® aeterna sitis 
felicitate uicturi. 


EXPLICIT IN DIEBVS OCTAVARVM HABITVS SERMO. 


I. Pag. 143 Proprias lectiones textus a Maio recepti colligere decet (= M) 
1sq. Pro inscriptione: Vnde supra in pascha M 8 libetos sic cod., prima manu 
10 sanguinis M 16 uestrum] 7 margine alia manus uel uerum scripsit 
18 docenda M 20 per om. M moyse M 23 sequente +eos M 
27 autem om. M 30 fuerunt M 31 mala M 36 eorum M 37 eorum M 
38 contigebant cod., prima manu 39 ineras, in cod., om. M scr. s. autem] 
omnia a. haec scr. s. M correct. M 45 mortiferum cod., prima manu, morti- 
ferisque M 45 seductionibus M 46 morsibus add. in cod. a reuisore, 
om. in M 51 Expl. etc. om. M 


II. * & Ps, cxliii 12 2 &. Ioan. iii 5 8 Cf 1 Cor. iii 6 4 & Ex. vi 6, 
xiii 13, efc. 5 Cf. « Cor. x 1 (ide inferius) 6 ; Cor. x 1-11*; VG multas 
discrepantias offert, quarum praecipuae sunt hae: quoniam, per om. (v. 1); con- 
sequente eos (v. 4) ; pluribus eorum, nam prostr. (v. 5); in figura f. s. nostri (v. 6); 
idololatrae efficiamini, ex ipsis (v. 7); ex ipsis (v. 8); fines s. deuenerunt (v. 27). 
Longius esset Augustini scripta recitare in quibus uersus isti laudantur. Sed in 
primis uideris In Toh. xxvi 12 (v. 1-4), xxviti g (v. 11). xlu 9 (v. 1-6); In Ps. lxxvit 
2-3 (uv. 1-11), cxtit 3 (v. 1-6) ; Serm. ceclxiii 1 (v. 1-6, 11); De Viil. Cred. 8 (v. 1-12) ; 
C. Adu. Legis ii 1 (v. 1-4). Non tandem dubitandum quin sermonis nostri exempla 
cum doctoris uersione concordent ; in v. 3 tum escam tum cibum Augustinus legit, sed 
in v. 11 plerumque finis s. obuenit. 


Ill. Simili exordio Augustinus usus est in Serm. cccliii qui ‘in die octauarum 
infantium’ etiam pronunciatus est atque cum duobus aliis, ccxiv et ccxvi annumeratis, 
presbyteratus tempori, id est c. annos 390-391, referri uidetur (of. Coustantium nostrum 
in Patr. Lat, xxxviti-xxxix, 1065 b, 1076 b, 1s60c). Haec autem sunt tractatus illius 
uerba: Omnium quidem aures et mentes quos cura nostra complectitur solliciti 
pastoris sermo compellat. Verumtamen ad uos proprie nunc dirigitur quos recens 
infantia spiritalis generationis sacramentorum cunabulis insignitur. . . . Sequentia 
porro duorum tractat coniuncti Sirmant: Yam mare rubrum, baptisma scilicet 
Christi sanguine consecratum uerum deiecit Pharaonem, Aegyptios interemit. Nihil 
de peccatis praeteritis tamquam de insequentibus a tergo hostibus formidetis. De 
cetero cogitate uitae huius eremum permeare et ad terram promissionis, supernam 
Ierusalem, terram uiuentium peruenire ...; ifa Serm. cccliti 4, et of. nostrum supra 
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Ul, 10-16. Accedit Dionysianus viii, qui sic exoritur: Sermo mihi est ad uos, modo 
nati infantes, noua proles ecclesiae, gratia patris, fecunditas matris, germen pium, 
examen nouellum, flos nostri honoris et fructus laboris, gaudium et corona mea, 
omnes qui statis in domino, apostolicis uerbis uos alloquor : Ecce nox praecessit . . .; 
confer l. 4 sq. supra et Sermonem ccxxiti qui ad Infantes etiam spectat: Audite ergo 
nos, 0 nouelli filii castae matris . . . (§ 1) ; Audite me grana... (§ 2). Manifestum 
est haec exordia, vii nostri, inquam, ccclitt Maurint, viti Dionysiant, commixta fuisse in 
ementito exordio quod Regius et Victorinus codices Sermoni ccxxiv addunt (insuper 
uide Sermonem liv ab A.B. Caillau prelo datum et in Appendice Maurinorum 
Sermonem elxxii, § 7): Ad omnes quidem pertinet sermo quos cura nostra com- 
plectitur. Verumtamen hodie terminata sacramentorum solemnitate uos alloquor, 
nouella germina sanctitatis, regenerata ex aqua et spiritu, germen pium, examen 
nouellum, flos nostri honoris et fructus laboris, gaudium et corona mea, omnes qui 
statis in domino, apostolicis uerbis uos alloquor : Ecce nox praecessit.... Demum 
in Serm. cxlvi 1 ad ‘recens baptizatos’ directo etiam legis: . . . catholica germina, 
membra Christi... (cf 1. 5 superius). 


ANDRE WILMART. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE VATICAN MS OF THE 
GELASIAN SACRAMENTARY 
AND ITS SUPPLEMENT AT PARIS. 


THE importance of the Gelasian Sacramentary in the history of 
western liturgy is a commonplace to students of Christian worship.! 
It is the earliest Roman mass-book that has come down to us. It has 
not, however, reached us in its original form, but with modifications and 
additions made by generation after generation, in an effort to adapt it 
for the use of countries remote from Rome. It is only through these 
adapted missals that we can to-day form an idea of the early Roman 
mass-book. ‘The oldest of them happens to be the one that was current 
in Gaul ; and although an interval of not less than two and a half cen- 
turies separates it from the missal which tradition connects with Pope 
Gelasius (492-496), it is none the less the oldest extant witness of the 
Gelasianum. ‘The matter dealt with in this article directly concerns 
this oldest copy of the Gallic Gelasianum, which, like two other very 
ancient liturgical treasures, the Gothicum and the Missale Francorum,? 
is preserved in the Regina Collection of the Vatican Library, where it 
bears the number 316.° It is a curious fact that, apart from the Leo- 
ninum, which is not a missal in the proper sense, and the Monte 
Cassino palimpsest,‘ all our oldest liturgical witnesses come from France : 
for to the Gelasianum, Gothicum, and Missale Francorum must also be 
added the Missale Gallicanum Vetus, the Mone Missal, and the Bobbio 
Missal, all of them products of the eighth century.® 

The present paper deals but secondarily with the Vatican MS of the 
Gelasianum. Its primary object is to call attention to two quires which 
once formed part of this Vatican manuscript. They are at present 


1 See Edmund Bishop’s stimulating and masterly article entitled ‘The Earliest 
Roman Mass Book’, published in his Liturgica Historica pp. 39-61, Oxford, 1918 ; 
and the preface to H. A. Wilson’s The Gelasian Sacramentary, Oxford, 1894. For 
fuller literature the student may now be referred to Dom Cabrol’s article ‘ Gélasien’ 
in the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, Paris, 1924. 

? MSS Vatic. Regin. 317 and 257. Traube in his list of uncial MSS gives the 
most important literature: Vorles. und Abhandl, i pp. 236-237, Munich, 1909. 

3 See Traube l. c. and the article by Dom Cabrol, cited in no. 1, which also 
contains an excellent facsimile. 

4 MSS Verona Ixxxv (80) and Monte Cassino cclxxi: Traube l.c. nos. 356 
and 117. 

5 MSS Vatic. Pal. 493, Carlsruhe 253, and Paris lat. 13246: Traube l.c. nos, 285, 
69 ; Henry Bradshaw Publications vols. liii (1917), lviii (1920), and Ixi (1924). 
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embedded ina miscellany in the Biblioth¢que Nationale which bears the 
pressmark MS lat. 7193, and occupies folios 41-56 of that manuscript. 
The Paris quarto catalogue describes the miscellany as ‘Codex mem- 
branaceus olim Colbertinus’; so this scrap-book belonged to J. B. 
Colbert, Minister of Louis XIV. Under item 5 our leaves are thus 
described: ‘ Formulae exorcismorum : litteris uncialibus octavo saeculo 
exaratae’.' Traube’s list of uncial manuscripts adds nothing to the 
information given in the catalogue”; the catalogue itself omits to mention 
that, besides the Exorcisms, the leaves contain a Penitential and the 
Breviarius Apostolorum. Of these three parts, the Penitential only has 
been exploited. It was first published in 1851 by Wasserschleben, not 
without errors,® and again, but far from accurately, in 1898 by Schmitz, 
who makes the preposterous statement that its script is Visigothic.‘ 
If any other scholars refer to the contents of these two quires, I am 
unaware of it. 

I first examined the quires in 1921, when I was struck with the 
resemblance of the writing to that of Reginensis 316. It was not until 
1925, upon a request from Dom DeBruyne for new instances of membra 
disiecta of manuscripts,’ that it occurred to me to verify the impression 
registered in 1921. I found it fully reaffirmed. The form of the 
uncial characters, the shape of the small initials, seemed the same in 
both ; and the alternate use of red and green in titles, and the use of 
a ~ surmounted by one or more dots running up from right to left 
obliquely to mark the end of certain sections, were features common to 
both. There was also identity in the style of abbreviations. On look- 
ing for other agreements, I found that both the Paris leaves and the 
Vatican MS have twenty-three lines to the page, and the parallel vertical 
bounding lines are at the same distance apart in both MSS. The 
dimensions of the full page vary, to be sure, by two to three millimetres, 
owing doubtless to the binder’s shears, but the written space is practi- 
cally identical, being 128 x 216 mm. in the Reginensis and 130 x 216 
mm, in the Paris leaves.* 

1 Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae iii p. 324, Paris, 1744. 

? Traube I. c. .10. 290. 

5’ F. W. H. Wasserschleben Die Bussordnungen der abendlandischen Kirche 
pp. 412 ff, Halle, 1851. 

* H. J. Schmitz Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisziplin der Kirche ii pp. 326 ff (this 
is volume ii of Die Bussbiicher und das kanonische Bussverfahren, Disseldorf, 1898). 

5 See the series inaugurated in the Revue Bénédictine xxxvi (1924) 121 ff and 
continued in xxxvii (1925) 165 ff. 

® These measurements were taken in 1921, and may not hold for each and every 
page. The Prefect of the Vatican Library was good enough to verify my data, 
and his report bears out what is said above of the Reginensis, For the facsimiles 


here reproduced my thanks are due to Mgr Mercati, M. Omont, and the Clarendon 
Press. 
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And lastly, I ascertained that the Reginensis ends with a gathering 
marked xxxiiii; the Paris quires are marked xxxv and xxxvi; these 
quire marks being entered in both manuscripts by the original scribe, 
and in both occupying the same position on the page. 

If there can thus be no shadow of a doubt that the Paris quires were 
originally meant to follow the last folio of the Reginensis, it is not diffi- 
cult to see why their connexion has heretofore escaped attention. It is 
because the Gelasian Sacramentary as it stands in the Reginensis 
is complete, apart from a few pages of the index, which are missing at 
the head of the volume.’ It would not occur to any one that a manu- 
script ending with a colophon which reads: EXPLICIT LIBER SACRAMEN- 
TORUM DO GRACIAS. SICUT NAUIGANTIBUS DULCIS EST PORTUS SCRI- 
PTORI NOUISSIMUS UERSUS, and this followed by a page left blank—the 
last page of the MS—could be in any way incomplete at the end. Yet 
it is at the end of the Vatican manuscript that the Paris leaves belong ; 
the quire-marks prove that. Moreover, the final prayers in the Regi- 
nensis with the title ‘Ad poenitenciam dandam’ suggest the Penitential 
which was meant to follow. Like the Penitential itself these prayers 
must be an addition, for they are not registered in the index.? It seems 
clear that the Paris leaves constitute a planned supplement to the 
Sacramentary. And inasmuch as even the ‘additamenta’ of so important 
a liturgical monument are not. without considerable interest, it seems 
justifiable to publish them entire. Perhaps in the hands of another 
Edmund Bishop they may be found to throw new light on the history 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary itself. 

The Paris leaves open with prayers entitled ‘ Exorcismus contra iner- 
gumenos’, which occupy the whole of the quire marked xxxv. Part of 
these prayers, I believe, see the light here for the first time.* I must 
leave it, however, to the expert in these matters to bring out their due 
importance. Quire xxxvi begins with a Penitential which, as stated 
above, has twice been published.‘ I give it here exactly as it is in the 
manuscript, abbreviations and all, That it belongs along with the Peni- 
tential in the Bobbio Missal to the class known as the Burgundian is 
clear at first sight. The curious error wacuus for uagus, found in the 
phrase more cain uagus et profugus sit, in article 3, at once connects our 


1 The index begins with the 46th mass of the third book. The missing pages 
constituted the first quire. Neither Muratori’s nor Wilson’s edition reproduces 
the truncated index. One must go back to Tommasi’s to see it. 

2 The last item in the index reads: item alia pro salute uiuorum. It is no. ciii 
in the index, but cvi in the text. 

3 I have had the advantage of consulting such experts as the Rev. H. A. Wilson 
and Dom Wilmart. In the opinion of the latter the long exorcism with which the 
Supplement opens is unique and unedited. 

4 See above, p. 358 nn. 3 and 4. 
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Penitential’ with that found in the Brussels MS 8780-8793, where the 
same error occurs.?. The French origin of the Penitential appears from 
other items ; and, as Schmitz has pointed out, it forms a member of the 
group which have a common basis of forty-one articles. The Penitential 
occupies the first six leaves of this quire. 

The final two leaves are devoted to the so-called ‘ Breviarius Aposto- 
lorum’. It does not appear that this text was known to Duchesne.* 
D’Achery's text depends on a more recent witness, and Gerbert did 
not use any manuscript so old as ours, which, unless I err, is the oldest 
extant.‘ The transcription of the full Supplement follows. 


[f. 41] >PEXORCISMUS* CONTRA INERGUMINOS’. 


D*: caelorum, deus angelorum, deus archangelorum, deus _patri- 
archarum, deus prophetarum, deus apostolorum, deus martyrum 
deus confessorum, deus uirginum deus omnium sanctorum, deus 
abraham deus isaac deus iacob, deus qui dedisti uitam post mortem 
Domine deus sancte pater omnipotens, te inuoco quia tu dignus es 
inuocari Ego pono manum meam carnalem Tu tuam sanctam de caelis 
spiritalem supermitte super famulo tuo illo Ut non lateat, hic serpens 


1 This error is corrected without comment in Wasserschleben’s edition, of. cit. 
p. 412. 

2 The modern pressmark is Brussels 2493. The MS is written in pre-Caroline 
minuscule of a gauche type and must come from one of the lesser centres of 
northern France. Facsimiles are given by Zimmermann Vorkarolingische Miniaturen 
pl. 121, who assigns the MS to about 780. 

3 L. Duchesne Martyrolog. Hieronym. in Acta Sanctorum, November, tom. ii, 
pars 1, Prolegom. pp. Ixxv ff, Brussels, 1894. 

4 L. @Achery Spicilegium Veterum aliquot Scriptorum, 2nd edition, ii p. 25 f, 
Paris, 1724; Gerbert Monumenta Veteris Liturgiae Alemannicae i p. 453 f, 1777-1779. 
D’Achery’s text depends upon the Gellone Sacramentary, Gerbert’s on a Reichenau 
manuscript. , 

5-5 The title is in the same uncial script as the text which follows, but the letters 
are coloured, blocks of red alternating with blocks of green—a favourite practice 
in this school of writing. 

6 The abbreviations found in this and the following prayers are here given 

in extenso, those in the Penitential and Breviarius are retained. 
Wilson, p. 229. Dom Wilmart suggests the following comparisons: Martene 
De Antiq. Eccl. Rit. i 15 ff, ii 329 ff, ii 332 ff. With the next prayer (Domine sancte 
pater etc.) compare Wilson, p. 230. Dom Wilmart’s references are Martene 
(ed. Bassano, 1788) iii cap. ix ordo i and ordo iii = tom. ii 347 and 351; Gerbert 
Monum, Vet. Liturg. Alem. ii 128, 130f; Muratori Lit, Rom. Vet. ii 239. For Nec 
te latet etc. cf. Wilson, p. 162 and Martene, i cap. 1 art. xviii ordo x = tom. i 69, 72, 
77, and Muratori, ii 61, 155. For the next cf. Martene, iii cap. ix ordo iii = 
tom. fi 353 col. 1, where too it follows Nee te latet. For the last prayer (Omni 
potens etc.) cf. Martene, iii cap. ix ordo iii = tom, ii 351 col. 2 ; Gerbert, ii 133. 
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inimicus Sic percuciatur in uirtute claritatis tuae. Quomodo percussisti 
duas ciuitates sodomam et gomorram. Sic percutiatur hic maledictus 
seductor saeculi. Exprobrator gencium Laqueus mortis . filius tene- 
brarum Audi tanta uirtute. Tanta maiestate || [f. 41%] per quem te 
adiuro. Adiuro te per regem caelorum! per christum creatorem per 
iesum saluatorem, animarum nostrarum per illum te adiuro damnate. 
Non per aurum neque per argentum neque per lapidibus praeciosis. 
Per deum te adiuro. Qui petrum mergentem manum porrexit et te 
inuenit in monumentum latere. Et tu eum prostratus adorasti et dixisti_ 
ei. Quid nobis et tibi iesus nazareni fili dei altissimi. Ante . tempus 
uenisti perdere nos. Et si nos perdere uis mitte nos in gregem porcorum 
et ubicumque nomen . tuum audierimus gementes . et trementes exibimus 
et dabimus honorem. Da illi honorem maledicte satanas illuc te collige . 
in profundum . maris in gregem porcorum. in deserta loca. ubi non aratur. 
nec semi-||(f. 42] natur . nec nomen. illius potens inuocatur. Illuc te 
collige damnate. Cessent nequiciae tuae. Cessent . fallaciae tuae. Ces- 
sent conpaginaciones tuae Cessent machinaetuae. Cessent pestilenciae 
tuae. Cessent et fantasiae tuae. Seperate. abhanc plasma Quomodo 
seperatum est. Caeluma terra Lux a tenebras Iusticia . ab iniquitate 
Uitaa morte Sic te et tu sepera damnate. Non communicabis in escam 
Noninputum Nonuigilantem Necdormientem. Nec sedentem Nec 
ambulantem Nectacentem Nec in publicum. Nec in priuatum .non 
communicabis. Non facies cotidianas. nontercianas. Non quartanas . 
non adgrediens in biuio Nonintriuio Noninquatruuio Non occupauis 
linguam Nec guttorem. nec || [f. 42”] sub guttere. Nec intestinum 
minimum Nec in maiorem.damnate. interdicitur tibi duodecem.oras diei 
et duodicem hore noctes in quibus non facias . quod ad tuis uoluntatibus 
perteneat. Sanguilappie’ multis formis persuasor malorum Accusator 
ueritatis Umbra uacua Inflate Inanis Filius tenebrarum. Angelorum 
iniquitas. Proiectus es de caelo maledicti satanas meritis tuis Inmundis- 
simi demoniorum uictus es damnate. Uincit te qui uinci non potest. 
Uincit te. A et W. Uincit te ille qui scit numerum capillorum famu- 
lorum famularum suarum qui nouit numerum stillarum . uincit te qui 
firmauit caelum et terram mare et . omnia . quae in eis sunt Ille tibi impe- 
rat . non caro et sanguis . nec pompa saeculi . deus tibi imperat pater et 
filius et spiritus sanctus TIlle tibi imperat qui ieiunauit. ||[f. 43]. xi. 
diebus. et xL.noctibus Et quartum diem Lazarum .de monumento susci- 
tauit . qui dixit ad discipulos suos Ite in nomine meo, manus inponite 
Daemonia expellite Paralyticos curate Mortuos suscitate Surdiaudiant 
Claudi ambulent Et omnem ualitudinem curate quod gratis accepistis 
gratis date. Nulla tibi gracia aguntur Iam . conpleti sunt sex milia 
annorum in co oportit tibi inmundissime daemoniorum finem habere 


loexum. tl. 2 Jap sup. ras. 
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In gregem porcorum in deserta loca ubi non aratur nec seminatur 
uentrem tuum et pectore Tu terribilis non euadebis poenas quas tibi 
praeparatae sunt Occurunt tea quattuor cardinibus mundi In illius uir- 
tutibus impero qui aperit . quod . nemo claudit et claudit quod nemo 
aperit. In illius uirtutibus te adiuro qui fecit caelum || [f. 437] et terram. 
Caecum inluminantem surdum audientem mutum loquentem . ille tibi 
imperat inmundissime spiritus a quo tu dixisti . ut tibi fierint panes de 
lapidibus. Et ille tibi dixit non in solo pane uiuit homo sed in omne 
uerbo dei Ille tibi imperat maledicti satanas qui aqua uinum fecit in 
canna gallilea. Qui pauit in heremo quinque milia uirorum extra numero 
mulierum et infantum de quinque panibus et duobus piscibus unde 
exsuperauerunt duodecem cophani fragmentorum quod est typus x11. 
apostolorum Audi tanta uirtute tanta maiestate per quem te adiuro 
Adiuro te per regem caelorum per christum creatorem per iesum salua- 
torem animarum nostrarum per illum te adiuro damnate Non per aurum 
neque per argentum neque per lapidibus praeciosis. Per deum te adiuro 
qui petrum mergentem manum porrexit. Tanta gloria. || [f. 44] 
Tanta claritate . adiurasse te maledicti satanas apparisce inlebisce . 
angustiaris quomodo angustiatur saeculus exorcidiaris. Non cantaueris 
non tibi cantica cantentur per trea testimonia te adiuro. Adiuro te per 
patrem . et filium . et spiritum sanctum ut citius hinc exorcizatus abscedas 
ubi ergo tu latebis quando dominus noster iesus christus discendit cum 
multitudinem angelorum quattuor tube canebunt a quattuor cardinibus 
mundi. ‘Totus mundus ardebit ab oriente usque ad occidentem. 
dominus de caelo discendit confringere terram . et tunc apparebunt cor- 
pora sanctorum. Petre mouebuntur de loca ipsorum et sol in sangui- 
nem conuertitur. Dominus caelum plicauit tamquam librum in manu 
sua et tu ubi latebis . maledicte satanas Numquid hoc dicturus eris 
quod tibi hoc non fuerit imperatum . hoc tibi signum || [f. 44°] erit in 
diem iudicii quod tu non dissipauis in aeternum. Inuentum uenisti 
Inuentum exi. Integrare linque exi ab eo. quomo'do’' exiuit coruus de 
arcanoe. Sic exiit et non rediit . sic tu exi maledicte satanas. Hic locum 
non habebis nec refrigerium tibi tormenta super tormenta . poenas super 
poenas . plagas super placas. Ferriculi calentes . praeparati sunt te 
flagellis calentibus castigare maledicte satanas meritis tuis. Inmundis- 
sime . daemoniorum non facias . nec pauore . nec tremore . nec transuari- 
cabis.nec impedis competentem uitam.uitam aeternam Non persuadebis 
hominem . ad malum faciendum . non moechabis* non uiolabis . non 
mortem tradas Non permittas septem nequitiores tibi qui peius faciant 
quam tu non deuersis languoribus doloribus In illius membrorum non || 
[f. 45] occupauis quod tuum non est . non habites ubi spiritus sanctus 
habitat per eundem dominum nostrum iesum christum te adiuro qui 
uenturus est iudicare . uiuos et mortuus et saeculum per ignem. 


1 do inter lin. m, 1. 2 moe sup. ras. 
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LH gienns sancte pater omnipotens aeterne deus osanna in excelsis 
pater domini . nostri . iesu christi qui illum refugam tyrannum 
gehenne deputasti qui unigenitum tuum in hunc mundum misisti. Ut 
illum rugientem leonem contereret uelociter. Adtende et accelera ut 
eripias hominem tuis formatum manibus A ruina et daemonio meridiano. 
da domine terrorem tuum super bestiam quae exterminat uineam tuam. 
Da fiduciam seruis tuis. Contra nequissimum draconem . fortiter stare. 
Ne contempnat . sperantes in te. Nec’ dicat sicut in faraone iam dixit. 
deum non noui nec israel demitto. Urguat illum domine dextera tua 
potens discedere a famulis tuis ne diucius prae|| [f. 45”|sumat captiuum 
tenere hominem quem tu ad imaginem tuam facere dignatus es Adiuro 
te ergo serpens antique per iudicem uiuorum et mortuorum per factorem 
mundi per eum qui habit potestatem mittere . te in gehennam. Ut ab 
hoc famulo dei illo qui ad ecclesiae praesepia concurrit cum excercito 
furoris tui festinos discedas. Coniuro te non meam infirmitatem sed 
uirtute spiritus sancti ut desinas ab his quos omnipotens deus ad 
imaginem suam fecit. Cede . cede non mihi sed mysteriis christi. 
Illius enim te perurguet potestas qui te adfigens cruce sue subiugauit. 
Illius brachium contremisce. Qui diuictis gemitibus inferni animas ad 
lucem produxit. Sit tibi terror? corpus hominis. Sit tibi formido 
imago dei nec resistas . nec moreris discedere . ab homine quoniam 
‘con’placuit * christo ut in hominem habitaret . et ne in || [f. 46] firmis- 
simum condemnandum ‘putes. Imperat tibi dominus Imperat tibi 
maiestas christi Imperat tibi deus pater imperat tibi filius et spiritus 
sanctus. Imperat tibi apostolorum fides sancti petri et pauli et cete- 
rorum apostolorum. Imperat tibi martyrum sanguis. Imperat tibi 
indulgencia confessorum Imperat tibi sacramentum crucis. Imperat 
tibi mysteriorum uirtus. Ex'i’* transgressor exi seductor pleni omni 
dolo et fallacia Veritates inimici Innocencium persecutor Da locum 
durissime . da locum impiissime Da locum christo in quo nihil inuenisti 
de operibus tuis. Qui te expoliauit qui regnum tuum destruxit. Qui 
te uinctum ligauit et uasa tua disrupit Qui te proiecit in tenebras. 
exteriores ubi tibi cum ministris tuis erat praeparatus interitus sed quid 
nunc turbolente recogitas quid temerarie® retractas Reus ||[f. 46%] omni- 
potente deo cuius statuta transgressus es. Reus filio eius iesu christo 
quem et temptare ausus es et crucefigere praesumsisti Reus humano 
generi . cui mors tuis persuasionibus uenit . adiuro ergo te draco nequis- 
sime In nomine agni inmaculati qui ambulat . super aspidem et basilis- 
cum. Qui conculcat leonem et draconem ut discedasab homine Discedas 
ab ecclesia dei Contremisce Et effuge inuocato nomen domini illius 
quem inferi trement. Cui uirtutes caelorum et potestatis et domina- 


1 sup. ras, 2 y inter lin. m. 1. 3 con inter lin, m., I. 
* ¢ sup. lin. 5 eexim. 1. 
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ciones subiectae sunt Quem cerubin et seraphin indeffessis uocibus 
laudant. Imperat tibi uerbum caro factum. Imperat tibi natus ex 
uirgine Imperat tibi iesus nazarenus qui te cum discipulis contempneris 
elisum et prostratum exire iussit ab homine . quo presente . cum te ab 
homi-|| [f. 47] Ne seperasset nec porcorum grege presumebas contingere. 
Recide ergo nunc adiuratus in nomine eius ab homine quem ipse pla- 
smauit. Durum 'tibi est christo uelle resistere . durum tibi est contra 
stimulum calcitrare quia quicquid tardius exis supplicium tuum crescit. 
Quoniam non hominem contempnis sed illum qui dominator uiuorum 
et mortuorum est cui uniuersitas tacit qui uenturus est iudicare saeculum 
per ignem per 

ec te lateat satanas inmineri tibi poenas inmineri tibi tormenta 

diem iudicii. diem supplicii sempiterni diem qui uenturus est 
uelut clybanus ardens in quo tibi atque angelis tuis sempiternus est 
praeparatus interitus et ideo pro tua nequicia damnate atque damnan- 
dae Da honore deo uiuo da honore iesu christo filio eius Da honore 
spiritui . sancto paraclyto In cuius uirtute || [f. 47%] praecipio tibi qui- 
cumque es spiritus inmundi Ut exias et recidas ab hoc famulo dei illo 
et eum deo suo reddas quoniam dominus noster iesus christus eum 
ad suam graciam et benedictionem uocare dignatus est. Te domine 
supplices exoramus ut uisitacione tua sancta erigas famulum tuum 
illum . nec aduersario liceat usque ad animae temptacionem sicut in 
iob terminum pone . ne inimicus de anima ista incipiat triumphare 
Unde ergo maledicte recognosce sentenciam tuam et da honore deo 
uiuo et uero et recede ab hoc famulo dei illo tibi ergo praecipio male- 
dicte inmunde spiritus hostis humani generis per deum patrem omni- 
potentem inuisibilem et inconprehensibelem atque inmortalem qui 
fecit caelum et terram mare et omnia quae in eis sunt Ut omnes uirtus 
aduersarii omnes exercitus diaboli'’ omnis incursus inimici. || [f. 48] 
omnis fantasma satane eradicare et effugare ab hoc famulo dei illo ita 
ut in eo ultra locum non habiat contrarii uirtutes admixtio Sed tu deu 
omnipotens propicius adesto ut corporibus daemoniis obsessus totam 
nequiciam diabulicam' tuam potenciam sint purgati per hoc signum 
sanctae crucis quem nos damus tu maledicti diabule numquam audeas 
uiolare per dominum nostrum iesum christum qui uenturus est in 
spiritu sancto iudicare uluos et mortuos et saeculum per ignem. 

omine sancte pater omnipotens aeternae deus qui peccancium 
D non uis animas perire sed culpas conteri Respice propicius super 
hunc famulum illum qui peccatorum merito expulsus a facie tua 
potestati est subiectus satane Reminiscere miseracionum tuarum et 
expelle ab eo . omnem inimici infestacionem atque angustias satane 
mun-|| [fol. 48¥|datum. Ad pristinam sanitatem reforma puritatem. 


 signum + superpos. m. I. 
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Sit illud pristinum templum sanctum . quod. fuit in baptismum inhabitet 
in eo spiritus sanctus per dominum nostrum iesum christum qui 
uenturus est iudicare saeculum per ignem. 

mnipotens et misericors deus pater domini nostri iesu christi te 

supplices deprecamur. Impera diabulo qui hunc famulum tuum 
illum detenet ut ab eo recidat. Et libera eos qui crediderunt in 
uerbum liberatorem dominum nostrum iesum christum ut expurgati 
ab omni labe iniquitates maiestate tuae pura mente deseruiant con- 
secuti graciam spiritus sancti . qui cum patre et filio uiuet et regnat in 
saecula saeculorum amen. 


[ There follow five blank lines, and in the centre of the lower margin 
is the quire-mark xxxv, by the original scribe. Vatic. Regin. 316 ends 
with quire xxxtiii |. 


{[IUDICIUM POENITENTIALE. |' 


[f. 49] [1] Siquis uero homicidii casu fecerit id .é. non uolens .vil. 
afi peniteat 11 ex ipsis in pane et aqua [2] Siquis ad homicidié 
faciendii consenserit et factus fuerit .vi. afi paeniteat .111 ex ipsis in 
pane et aqua Si auté uoluit et non potuit .11 afi paefit. [3] Siquis 
uero clericus homicidiii uoluntariae fecerit .x. afi exul paefit. Post hos . 
aiis recipiatur in patria sua . si bene egerit paefit in pane et aqua testi- 
moniii conprobatus eps uel sacerdotib; ci quos paenituit et cui con- 
missus fuit. Satisfaciat parentib; eius qué occidit uicii filii reddens 
quaeciiq; uultis faciam uobis. Si auté non satisfecerit parentib; illius 
numqua recipiatur in patria sua sed more cain uacuus? et profugus sit 
sup terra [4] Siquis uero coactus proqua'li’bet necessitate aut nesciens 
piurauerit [f. 49%] 11. ail. pefit .1. ex his. in pane et aqua [5] Siquis 
piurauerit sciens . 4. p cubiditaté .vi1. afi pefit et helimosinas iuxta uires 
et psona faciat et numquam iuret postea [6] Siquis furtum capitule 
commiserit . id .é. quadrupede uel casas effrigerit . 4. quolibet. Meliore 
presidio furauerit .vil. afi pefit 111 ex his in pane et aqua Qui uero de 
minoris rés furtii fecerit . 11 afi pet et qd furaii si potest reddat [7] 
Siquis adulterii cémiserit id .€. cum uxoré alterius 4 sponsa .!. uirgini- 
tate corruperit . si clericus .11. afi pefiet .1. ex his in pane et aqua 
si diac mu. 1 ex his in pai et aqua si preSbt .vii. 11 ex his in pan et 
aq. [8] Siquis furnicauerit ci stimoniale t do decata cognoscat* se 
adulteriii ppetrasse sit in superiore sentencia unusquisq; iuxta ordiné 
su-[f. 50] pefit [9] Siquis sepulcri uiolauerit .v. afi pefit 11 ex his in 


1 The Penitential begins a new quire and a new page, but lacks a title. There 
has been some error of transposition in the order. The text as given in Wasser- 
schleben, pp. 412 ff and Schmitz, ii 326 ff has errors of various sorts. 

2 vagus perperam W. Soexum, I. 
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pafi et ag. [10] Siquis corpus . ft sanguines dii neglexerit . 4 inde 
pdiderit . afi integr pefit in pai et aqua Si p ebrietaté 4 crapula illut 
euomerit trib; quadragensimis in pai et ag. pefit Si uero p infirmitate 
una tanti modo ebd pefit [11] Siquis clericus. ft uxor sua infante 
obpraesserint 111 afi pefit .1. ex his in pafi et ag. [12] Siquis uero. 
maledicus id .é. emissor tempestati fuerit .vi1 afi pefit 111 ex his in pai 
et ag. [13] Siquis . sé . quolibet uoluntate membro truncauerit .111. afi 
pefit .1. ex his in pafi et ag. [14] Siquis at usuras undeciiq: exegerit 
II afi pefit .1. ex his in pafi et aq [15] Siquis p potestate . 4 quolibet 
ingenio res alienas malo ordine inauaserit . ft tulerit superiore sentencia 
similit pefit et elimosinas . [f. 50%] multas faciat. [16] Siquis sacri- 
legiai fecerit id .€. quos auruspicis uocant . qui auguria colunt si p aues 
A quociiq: malo ingenio auguriauerit 11 afi pefit in pai et ag. [17] 
Siquis auriolis quos diuinis uocant aliquas diuinaciones fecerit g¢ et h’. 
daemonii .é. v. afi pefit .111. ex hisin pane. ‘e’taqua [18] Siquis alii’ p 
ira peusserit et sanguiné fuderit .xL. diebus pefit. Diaconus .v1. 
menses pr¢Sb . afi in pai. et ag. [19] Siquis cupidus .a. auarus fuerit 
4 supb: .4. inuidus . 4 ebriosus . 4 fratré sui hodio habuerit . f alia his 
similia .g. denumerare longi .é. ‘11 q:’? pefit ci paii et aq . *et iuxta 
uires suas aelimosinas faciat* [20] Siquis sortes quas sCor contra 
racioné uocant . f alias sortes habuerit uel pro qualecumq: malo ingenio 
sortitus fuerit t ‘auguri‘auerit .11 afi peft [21] Siquis *ad [f. 51] 


‘fontes .t ad arbores® . 4 ad cancellus uel ubiciiq: excepto in ecclesia . 


4 ‘in’ ipsius atria uota uouerit 4 soluerit 111 afi pefit in pai et aq . quia 
et hoc sacrileg’i .€é. !daemonii. Qui uero ibidé aederit . 4 biberit .1. 
afi in pafi et aq . pefit. [22] Siquis clericus . postqua se dé uouit . iter 
ad alteri habitii sit canes ad uomitii reuersus fuerit t uxoré duxerit .x. 
aii pénteant ambo .111 ex his in paii et aq et niiqua postea in coniugio 
copulentur qd si noluerit 77 sca senodus tf sedis apostolica separare ZZ 
eos a cOmunione et conuiuio omnii catholicor Similit et mulier postqua 
se dd uouit si tale scelus admiserit pari sen'ten’cia subiaceat [23] 
Siquis falsitaté commiserit .vi1. afi pefit 11. ex his in pafi et ag. Qui at 
consenserit .v. afi pefit [24] Siquis uenaciones quas . [f. 51¥]cumq: 
exercuerit . clericus afi. diat .. sacerdos .11. pent. [25] Siquis ci 
quadrupede furnicatus fuerit clericus 1. afi pefit diat 111 sacerdos .v. 
tres ex his in pafi et aq [26] Siquis q@ in K4l ianuarias multi faciunt 
in ceruoli q@ dra uecula uadit 111 afi pefit quia et hoc daemonii est. [27] 
Siqua mulier uoluntaria . aborsum fecerit 111 afi in pafi et aqua pefit [28] 
Siquis matimathecus fuerit id .é. p inuocacioné daemoni homini 
mentes tulerit . 4 debacantes fecerit .v. afi pefit m1 ex his in pai et 


1 autem perperam Wasserschleben et Schmitz. 2 inter lin. 
8-8 sup. ras. m. I. 4-4 auguri sup. ras. m, I. 
5-5 ad arbores uel ad fontes perperam W. et Sch. 
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aqua [29] Siquis uirginé t uidua raptus fuerit 11 afi ci pai. et aq 
pent [30] Siquis dilaturas fecerit q@ de'te’stabile .é. superiora uersi 
sentencia . accipiat. [31] Siquis serud .4. quéciiq: hominé qualibet ingenio 
in captiuitaté duxerit . 4 transmiserit .11. [f. 52] afi in pafi et aqua pefit 
et preciii reddat [32] Siquis . domi . t area cuiusciiq: uoluntate igne 
cremauerit paré superiorem sentencii subiacet. [33] Siquis de 
ministerio scae . eclesiae . t qualeciiq: opus quolibet modo fraudauerit . t 
neglexerit .vi1 afi pefit et qd tulit si poté reddat. [34] Siquis sacerdos 
1 quislibet clericus . 4 cii sacrata dé puella inebrientur si p ignorancia 
vil. dieb: si p neglegencia .xv. dieb: si p contemptu xt. dieb: in pafi et 
aq. pefit. Laici uero si p ignorancia .1111 dieb: si p neglegencia .vil. 
dieb: si p contemptu xv. dieb: in paii et aq . pefit et elimosina faci 
[35] Et qui cogit . hominé ut inebrietur simili modo ut ebrius pefit 
[36] Siquis morticina t sanguiné commederit si p ignorancia xx dieb: si 
p sciencia xL. dieb: petit | 37] Siquis sacerdos [f. 52] 4. diaconus aut 
monachus fornicauerit . sicut sodomite fecerunt .x. aii pefit 111 ex ipsis 
in pai et aq vil. uero aliis absteneat se a uino et carnib: et non maneat 
cum alio in sempiterno. Clerici vero saeculares uel laici .vu. afi . 
peiit . 11. ex ipsis in pai et ag [38] Qui concupiscit menté furnicare 
sed non potuit .1. ai pent. [39] Qui p turpiloquid . ft aspectu tactu t 
osculo quoinquinatus id est pollutus fuerit tamen fi uoluit furnicare 
corporalit xx. 1 x_ dieb: iuxta qualitaté pefit Si at in pugnacione cogi- 
taciones uiolefit quoinquinar’ .vi dieb: pefit. [40] Qui in somnis 
uoluntate pollutus est . surgat canatq: ienua flectendo vii psalmos in 
crastino cum pafi et aq uiuat t xxx. psal flectendo uniuscuiusq: in fifi 
canat [41] Volens in somno [f. 53] peccare siue pollutus siue uolun- 
tate .xv. psal canat . peccans . non pollutus xxi pS. [42] Siquis laicus 
cii quadrupede . furnicauerit .1. afi si uxoré habit pefit si 4t non habet 
dimidio [43] Sic et qui uxorem fi habens et propriis membres se 
ipsum uiolauerit . afi pefit in pai et aq. [44] Siquis corpus suum 
titille in consurgendo . furnicare XL. noctes pefit . et si pollutus fuerit 
titillacione .Lxx dieb: et suppositus .vu. [45] Qui patré 4 matré suam 
‘in’pulsauerit impius 4. sacrilegus . iudicandus .é. pefit tempus quamdiu 
in impietate . steterit [46] Qui facit furnicaoné in ecclesia penetencia 
.€. omnib: ‘ dieb:’ uite sue praebeat . obsequiii domui di [47] Sicuius 
paruolus sine baptismo in negligencia mortuus fuerit .111. afi pefit . in 
primo afi .c’. pafi et aqua in duos alius sine dilicias [f. 53%] [48] Qui 
piurid fecerit .vi1. An pet. Qui ducit . alia in piurid ignoranté .vu. an 
pefit. Qui. at . ductus in piurid ignorans et p’ea recognuscit .1. ‘afi’ pefit 
Qui uero suscipiat’ qd@ in piuriii deducit’ . tamen iurat . p consensu .11. afi 
pefit [49] Siquis sacrificiii pdiderit et nescit ubi sit .1. afi pefit in pafi 
et aq. [50] Siquis negligencia fecerit . erga sacrificiti . ut siccet’ et 
a uermib: consumat’ medio aii pefit in pai et aq [51] Siquis sacerdus 
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qui offerit . sacrificiai et si ei ceciderit sacrificii de manu illius usq: ad 
tra et non inuenerit omne qdciq: in loco ubi ceciderit conburet . igne 
et abscondet cinere illa sub altare . ita ut fi conculcetur et ipse peiit 
medio afi . et si inuenerit scupa mundetur et conburet igne et 
abscondat . in tra similit et ipse .xx. dieb: pefit Si at usq: ad altare . 
uno die . [52] Clericus [f. 54] semel furnicans .1. afi c’ pafi . et aq. 
et duos alios absteneat se a uino et caf Si 4 in consuetudine . multo 
tempore fuerit 111 afi c’ pai et aq peiit et officiti clericatus amittat . et 
quattuor alios absteneat se a uino et carne. si. at. filii genuerit .1111. afi 
pefit . [53] Paruoli infantes furnicacione imitantes et inritantes se 
inuicé si fi quoinquinantur pollucione .xx dieb: pefit. Si uero frequent 
XL dieb: pefit [54] Siquis puer . qui peccati . ci pecode commiserit 
.c. dieb: pefit. [55] Siquis puer paruulus obpraessus a seniori suo .xx. 
aii habens . aetate . ebdomada pefit. Si consentit .xx. dieb: peiit. 
[56] Vir p semetipsi inquinans .c. dieb: pefit. Reiterans afi peiit 
[57] Viri inter faemora furnicantes .1. aii peiit reiterans .u. [58] Siquis 
uero in tra' furnicantes si pueri § .1. af pent. Si uiri .11 Si itera- 
[f. 54¥]Juerint .vi. si 4t in consuetudine uertunt paenitencia . addatur 
[59] Siquis . cum alio iram tenit . in corde homicida iudicetur Si ii 
uult reconciliare fratri suo qué hodio habuit . Tamdiu . in pafi et aq 
pefit usq: di reconcilietur ei . [60] De capitalib: 4t peccatis . id .é. 
homicidid. Adulterid Piurii Furnicacioné Inmundicia Laici .m. ai 
pefit . Clerici .v. Subdiaconi .vi. Diaconi .vil. PraeSbi .x. Epii .xu. 
[61] De minorib: uero peccatis id .é. furti falsi testimoniii et ceteris 
similib: peccatis . Laici . afi. Clerici .11. Subdiaconi .111. Diaconi .111. 


PraeSbi .v. epi .vi. finit . iudicium pefit . amen. +¥ y. 
[ The rest of the page, a space of seven lines, has been left blank. The 
new section follows without title. | 


[BREUIARIUS APOSTOLORUM.] 


[f. 55] Simon . qui interpraetatur . oboediens . petrus . agnoscens filius 
iohannis frat . andreae.dicetur.ortus uico bethsaida prouinciae . gallileae. 
Qui propt simoné magii licet . di occulto nutu romam puenit ibiq: prae- 
dicans euangeliii xxv annor eiusdé urbé tenuit pontificati .vi auté . et 
-XXX anno post passioné . diii sub nerone caesare ut uoluit . cruci sus- 
pensus .é. Cuius natalicidi 11. kl ial celbt. 

Paulus qui intpretatur pius . ortus ex tribu beniamin . apostolus 
genciii . hic .11. post ascensione diii afi baptizatus et sub nerone roma 
eodé die quo et petrus capite truncatus ibiq: sepultus est. 

Andreas qui intpraetatur uirilis uel decorus frat petri hic praedicai 


1 sic MS, terga W. et Sch. 
2 Cf. D’Achery Spicilegium Veterum aliquot Scriptorum, 2nd edition, ii 25 f, Paris, 
1724. 
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scitiam et ‘a’chaid Ibiq: in ciuitate patras cruce suspensus occubuit . 
pridie . kl decembris. 

Iacob: qui [f. 55°] intpraetatur subplantator . filius zebedei . frater 
idh. Hic spaniae . et occidentalia loca praedicatur et sub herode . 
gladio caesus occubuit . sepultus .é. in achaia . marmarica . vu kl 
decembris. 

Iohannis qui intpraetatur . gracia di apostot et . euangelista . filius 
zebedei . frat iacobi . delectus diii predicatur asie * et in effeso .vi. 
kl iafi sepultus .é. nat ‘eius’ alia vit kl idl quando et sti idh baptistae . 
celebra7V/Aur. 

Thomas qui intpraetatur . abysus didimus hoc .é. xpi similis hic 
partes et medis predicatur et distinans orientalé plaga ibiq: euangelid 
predicaii. Lancea enim ibi transfixus occubuit . in calaminice . indie 
ciuitaté ibiq: sepultus .é. in honore xu. kl iaii. 

Philippus qui intpretatur . os . lampadis a bethsaida ciiiit ortus . €. unde 
et petrus gallii’s predicai xpm Deinde in frigie prouinciae . cruce- 
fixus .é.[f. 56] et lapidatus obiit. Ibique cum filiab: suis . quiescit . 
cuius nat kl madi celéb. 

Iacob: frat diii hierusolimor primus ej . hic di hierusalé xpm di filid 
predicaret . de templo a iudaeis precipitatus . lapidib:q: obpremitur . 
ibiq: iuxta templi humar eius nat . et ordinacio eius vi kl ian colitur. 

Bartholomeus apostolus nom ex siria lingua suscipit . et intpretatur . 
filius suspendentes aquas liconiam praedicaii ad ultemi in albano 
maiores arminiae urbe uiuens a barbaris decoriatus atq: p iussi reges 
astrages decollatus sicq: trae conditus .vii kl septemb. 

Matheus apostolus et euangelista qui intpretatur . donatus hic etid ex 
tribu sua leui sumpsit cognomenti ex publicano a xpo elictus. Primi 
quidé in iudea euangelizaii postmodii in macidonia et passus in psida 
requiescit in montib: pastor x1 kl octobris. 

Simon zelotes Qui intpretatur zelus hic prius dictus .é. [f. 567] 
cananeus zelo di feruens. Par ‘in’ cognomento petri et similis in honore 
hic accepit aegypti principatii et post iacobii iustii cathedra dicet’ 
tenuisse hierusolimor post annos . cCxx meruit sub adriano p crucé 
sustenire martyriii passiones. Iacit in porforo eius nataliciii celebratur . 
v. kl nouemb. 

Iudas qui intpretat’ confessor Iacobi frat in mesopotamia . atq: in- 
teriorib: ponti predicauit Sepultus .é. in merito arminie urbe cuius 
festiuitas caelebratur .v. kl nouembris. 

Mathias de septuaginta discipulos unus et pro iuda scarioth .x11. int 
apostolos subrogatus elictus . sorte et solus sine cognomento . cui datur 
euangelii praedicacio in iudaea ,. > 


[The remaining five lines are blank, At the foot of the page, in the 


centre of the margin, the quire-mark xxxvi is entered by the hand that 
wrote the text.| 
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Perhaps it would not be out of place to say a few words about the 
date and home of the celebrated manuscript to which the Supplement 
once belonged. The date guessed at by Morin, who was perhaps the 
first scholar to describe and use the Reginensis, is, in my opinion, very 
near the true one.’ Writing in 1651, he spoke of it as nine hundred 
years old.?, And scholars like Bona and Tommasi accepted his judge- 
ment.* A greater antiquity was attributed to the manuscript by 
Delisle,* who thought it might be assignable either to the end of the 
seventh or the beginning of the eighth century. Given the great 
authority of Delisle’s opinion, this view has had very wide acceptance. 
It has been adopted by the last editor of the manuscript, the 
Rev. H. A. Wilson, and also by Edmund Bishop and Dom Cabrol.' 
But Delisle’s view can hardly be right. No student of uncial script 
who is familiar with dated eighth-century manuscripts, nor any expert 
in the decorative initials found in French manuscripts of the pre- 
Caroline period, would concur in this view. In the opinion of Dr 
Zimmermann, no mean authority on the art of this period, the middle 
of the eighth century is the correct date. Till we have surer criteria 
this date seems more acceptable than the earlier one. I base this 
judgement on the ground that similar initials, and similar colours for 
titles, are to be found in manuscripts that are clearly of the second half 
of the eighth century, and also because the peculiar types of uncials 
employed in this manuscript are found as titles in a number of French 
minuscule manuscripts which are, by common consent, of the second 
half of the eighth century.” Lastly, the number and kind of abbrevia- 
tions favour the later rather than the earlier date.* Further support 
I find in the fact that in the two sections where the Greek text is 


1 J. Morinus Commentarius Historicus de Disciplina in Administratione Sacra- 
menti Poenitentiae, etc., Paris, 1651. The MSS exploited for this work are described 
in an appendix at the end. On p. §2 he discusses our MS. 

2 His exact words are so interesting and instructive as to merit quotation in full : 
‘ Antiquissimus omnium codicum quos nancisci nobis contigit, ille est quem in 
opere nostro Petauianum saepius vocauimus a Possessore, viro amplissimo, 
D. Petauio Parlamenti Senatore integerrimo, qui perhumané, illum nobis dedit 
vtendum. Illius character nongentis annis non videtur inferior. Est enim scriptus 
literis majoribus, et quadratis quae vnciales aliqui vocant’ (op. cit. p. 52). 

3 J. Bona Rerum Liturgicarum Libri duo, ed. R. Sala, iii 99; J. M. Thomasius 
Codices Sacramentorum nongentis annis vetustiores, Rome, 1680. See the preface, 
p. t (unnumbered), where Morinus is cited. 

4 L. Delisle Notice sur vingt manuscrits du Vatican, pp. 7 ff, Paris, 1877 ; Mémoire 
sur d’anciens Sacramentaires p. 68, Paris, 1886. 

5 See the works cited ‘above, p. 357, n. I. 

6 H. Zimmermann Vorkarolingische Miniaturen p. 217 t and pls. 135-138. 

7 See the manuscripts enumerated at the close of the article. 

8 The following abbreviations are seen in the Paris leaves. Forms found only in 
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written in Latin uncials, the interlinear Latin translation, which is 
without the least doubt contemporary, is written in a type of pre- 
Caroline minuscule which is the immediate precursor of the a—b type,’ 
and that type flourished in the last few decades of the reign of Charle- 
magne. What is true of the date of the Sacramentary is also true of 
the Supplement, as the two parts are manifestly contemporary, and 
even seem to be the work of the same scribe (see accompanying 
plates). 

When the Paris leaves were detached from the Sacramentary proper, 
we shall probably never know. The obvious occasion that suggests 
itself is when the manuscript was taken apart for binding. The 
colophon on the penultimate page of the Reginensis suggested that 
the manuscript was complete, without the two extra quires, which may 
thereupon have been left out of the rebound manuscript. I say 
rebound, for it is inconceiveable that so beautiful and well-preserved 
a manuscript could have existed for centuries in loose quires. The 
earliest scholars to use the Reginensis found it in its present state. 
Tommasi would not have neglected to mention the Supplement if he 
had found it, and this is still more true of Morinus, since his work was 
directly concerned with Penitentials. In fact, Morinus’s own words 
make it quite clear that when the manuscript was still in Paris, in the 
possession of Senator Petau, it ended precisely as it does to-day.” 

One would give a great deal to be able to ascertain the scriptorium 
that produced this manuscript of the Gelasianum. For the present, 
that is still beyond us. It is certainly a French product, as internal 
and external evidence amply attest. The presence of Saint Denis 
in the Canon of the Mass and his precedence over Saints Hilary and 
Martin gave rise to the view that it was a Paris book, written for the 
Abbey of Saint Denis. This seemed highly probable to an authority 
like Duchesne,’ and Traube in his list of uncial manuscripts, probably 
following Duchesne, gives Saint Denis as the ‘ Bibliotheksheimat’.* 


the Penitential are marked (P). I omit the horizontal abbreviation stroke over 
words. a= aut or autem (P), at = autem, co = con, c = cum (P), dr = dicitur, 
eps, epi, epsi = episcopus, -i, .e. = est (later typical of the Tours school), h’ = 
hoc (P), srl = israel, n = non, ni, nm = nostri, nostrum, nom = nomen, omnips, 
omnps = omnipotens, oma = omnia, p = per, p’ = post, q = quae, q¢ = quia (P), 
qnm, quo = quoniam, qd = quod, sic = sicut, s = sunt, t = ter, v’ = tur or tus (P), 
t= vel. The nomina sacra have their normal forms. The forms aq et pan = aqua 
et pane, ans, an = annos, and pen or pent. = paeniteat, occur only in (P). 

1 A facsimile may be seen in Delisle’s Mémoire, cited above, pl. iv; Ehrle- 
Liebaert Specimina codicum Latinorum pl. 20, and in our pl. 1. 

2 J. Morinus of. cit. iv cap. 18 = p. 211, where it is explicitly stated that our MS 
(his ‘ antiquissimus Petavianus’) ended with the Ordo 4d Poenitentiam dand 

3 L. Duchesne Les Origines du Culte chrétien (2nd ed.) p. 119. 

* L. Traube Vorles. und Abh. i 237. 
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The manuscript lacks the familiar Saint Denis ex 4dris, and there is 
no other external mark connecting it with that abbey. Yet there 
is palaeographical evidence favouring a Saint Denis origin; it would, 
however, take us too far afield to examine it now in detail. Here it 
will suffice to point out that certain curious features found in the half- 
uncial manuscripts Paris lat. 2706 (Saint Augustine)’ and Paris Nouv. 
Acq. lat. 1619 (Oribasius),? both eighth-century French manuscripts, 
are shared by the Reginensis. The first of these manuscripts has the 
Saint Denis ex Hbris, the second the mention of Abbot Hilduin * as 
a probatio pennae. Strictly speaking, these entries establish only later 
provenance, not origin. The reason no one has claimed these two 
manuscripts for Saint Denis is because to do so would upset our 
notions of pre-Caroline French script. For the accepted view of them 
is that they come from some centre in the north-east of France, to 
which quarter, too, more recent opinion has assigned the peculiar 
minuscule which is found in two parts of the Gelasianum, placed 
interlineally over the Greek, to which reference was made.‘ If this 
view is correct, one would naturally think of Corbie; but I am 
inclined to exclude Corbie, for the reason that quite different and 
easily recognizable types prevailed there in the period to which our 
manuscript belongs.’ Had Angilbert been its abbot a generation or so 
earlier, St Riquier would have seemed to me a suitable centre whence 
such a manuscript might come,*® considering its wealth and prestige 
at that time, and the fact that its inventory of 831 mentions no less 
than nineteen Gelasian sacramentaries.” But whether St Riquier, in 
the middle of the eighth century, was a sufficiently important school 
of writing is doubtful. And if one thing is more certain than another, 
it is that this beautiful, dignified, and well-preserved copy of the 
Gelasianum is the product of a great school of writing, with all 
appliances and means to boot. It could not have come from one of 
the lesser and little-known centres. Furthermore, the centre whence 
it came must have been familiar with Anglo-Saxon and Irish manu- 
scripts, as may be seen from some of the decorative elements employed, 
and from the actual form of certain initials. That the Reginensis 


1 Cf. Zimmermann of. cit, pl. 129. 

2 Cf. Delisle Catalogue des manuscrits des fonds Libri et Barrois pl. v 2; and 
Zimmermann op. cit. pl. 115 b. 

8 A celebrated abbot of ‘that name presided over St Denis in 814. The probatio 
pennae may well belong to about that period. 

* See W. M. Lindsay Notae Latinae p. 472 ; Zimmermann of. cit. pp. 213 ff. 

. 8 See P. Liebaert in Palaeographia Latina (ed. Lindsay) i 62 ff, 1922. 

» © See Edmund Bishop’s stimulating and illuminating article in Liturgica Historica 
pp. 314 ff. 
~..7 Cf. G, Becker Catalogi Antiqui p. 28 items 217-235. 
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belonged to Paul Petau, Senator of Paris, before it came into the 
possession of the Queen of Sweden, and that the scrap-book containing 
the Supplement belonged to Minister Colbert, are facts that offer us no 
assistance in solving our problem. It would seem that the last word 
will some day have to be said by pure palaeography. 

To assist in its solution I here mention the few MSS known to me 
which are written in the same type of uncial characters as Reginensis 
316. They are: 

Paris lat. 6413, Isidorus, Sententiae, De natura rerum. 

Paris lat. 10399, foll. 4, 5, 46+ ) Eusebius-Rufinus, Historia 

Paris lat. 10400, fol. 27 } Ecclesiastica. 

Oxford Bodl. Laud. Misc. 126, Augustinus, Epist. and De 

trinitate.’ 

To these should be added Paris lat. 18282, Euseb.-Rufinus, Hist. 
Eccles. and Paris lat. 12240 and 12241 in which, however, only the 
titles are in the type of uncial under discussion, the text being in 
minuscule. The latter two MSS contain volumes II and III of 
Cassiodorus’s work on the Psalms, volume I being found in Paris lat. 
12239, written in a different type of minuscule, namely, the Corbie 
type to which Liebaert gave the name ev.? The three volumes all 
come from the library of Corbie, but volume I is older than the other 
two and in a different script. Inasmuch as Reginensis 316 has some 
writing in a peculiar type of contemporary minuscule it is useful to 
mention here what other MSS show the same script. They are: 

Autun 20, Gregorius, Dialogi, and Augustinus, Enchiridion, 

Montpellier 3, Evangelia. 

Oxford, Bodl. Douce f. 1, Sacram. Gelasianum (fragm.). ° 

Paris lat. 4808 (fol. 121), Enigmata Symphosii. 

Whoever is fortunate enough to fix the precise home of any of the 
above MSS will, I believe, either have discovered, or be on the way to 
discovering, the centre whence comes the oldest extant copy of the 
oldest Roman mass-book. 


E. A. Lowe. 


1 Facsimiles in New Palaeographical Society pls. 83-85 ; Chatelain Uncialis Scrip- 
tura pls. 52, 96; Zimmermann of. cit. pls. 138-141. 

2 Facsimile in Lindsay’s Pal. Lat. i pl. 2. 

3 Facsimile in Wilson’s Gelasian Sacramentary p. \vii. It is a fact worth noting 
that Reginensis 316 and the Douce fragment, the oldest witnesses, both came from 
the same school of writing: It is to some neighbouring school, moreover, that we 
must assign, on palaeographical grounds, the index in Reims MS 8; the lost 
Sacramentary which began with this index must have been practically identical 
with the Reginensis. Cf. A. Wilmart Revue Bénedictine, Oct. 1913, pp. 437-450. 
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NAASSENES AND OPHITES 
I. 


One of the most curious and interesting of the Gnostic sources 
employed by Hippolytus in his Refutatio omnium haeresium is that 
embedded in Ref. v 6-11. With the possible exception of the hymn, 
Ref. v 10, the piece is a unity and consists of tolerably well-connected 
extracts from an apologetic work of the Naassenes, a sect that derived 
its name from the Hebrew word for serpent wn. The origin of this 
sect and its connexion with other forms of Gnosticism has been 
a matter of some dispute.’ It is the purpose of this essay to investigate 
the origins and influence of the Naassenes and to comment on some 
neglected aspects of their thought and practice. 

All the information that we possess about the Naassenes is derived 
from Hippolytus, and fortunately more of the source employed in 
Ref. v 6-11 can be found elsewhere in his work. A brief study of the 
description of Monoimus the Arab, Ref. viii 12-15, is sufficient to show 
that the system of this theologian is identical with that of the Naassenes 
and the similarities of ideas and phraseology are close enough to 
justify combining the two accounts and regarding Monoimus as the 
author of Hippolytus’s Naassene source. Hippolytus says of the 
Naassene doctrine of Adam: otros, dyciv, éoriv’Oxeavis “ yéveris te Gear, 
yévecis 7 dvOpirwv” éx radippoias otpepopevos aici, wore dvw TOTE KaTW? : 
while in the account of Monoimus it appears that Movdipos 6 “Apa 
paxpav Tis TOD peyadopwvov rorod Sdgys yeyévytat, Towirdy twa Tov 
dvOpwrov vopicas, Sroiov 6 routs Tov ‘Oxeavov, ottw tws éywv ‘Axeavos 
yéveais re Gedy yévecis te dvOpirwv. tadra ddAos Adyous peraorHoas Eyer 
dvOpwrov «lvat 7rd wav. Monoimus also said: 6 8 dvOpwros otros 
pia povas éorw dovvOeros, ddvaiperos ... mdvta yevvaoa. aitn pyrnp, 
aitn matnp, ta dvo0 abdvara dvopata*: while the verse from the 
Naassene hymn to Adam quoted in Ref v 6.5 runs dard cod rarip 
kai dua ot pyrnp, Ta dvd aOdvara dvépata, aiwvwv yoveis, toXira ovpavod, 
peyadovupe avOpwre. Monoimus and the Naassenes both regarded 


1 For the older-literature see the article ‘Ophitismus’ in Realencyclopddie f. prot. 
Theologie. The most important special studies are those of G, Salmon ‘ The Cross- 
References in the Philosophumena in Hermathena v, 1885, pp. 389-402 ; H. Stahelin 
Die gnostischen Quellen Hippolytos in seiner Hauptschrift gegen die Haeretiker: Texte 
und Untersuchungen vi 3, 1890, pp. 1-108; R, Reitzenstein Potmandres, Leipzig, 
1904, pp. 81 ff; W. Bousset Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, pp. 160 ff 
and passim ; E. de Faye Gnostiques et Gnosticisme, Paris, 1913, pp. 167 ff. 

2 Ref. v 7. 38. 8 bid, viii 12. 1-2. * Ibid. viii 12. 5. 
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Egypt as the symbol of the body,’ both agreed on the doctrine of 
Adam and his son, and both explained the universe by a materialistic 
monism.? The absence of an emphasis on the Pythagorean symbol 
of the xepaia for the Son in the account of the Naassenes, and the 
absence of the serpent in the description of Monoimus is intelligible 
since both accounts are extracts and do not represent their originals 
completely. The description of Monoimus contains very little about 
his doctrine of salvation, but Ref. viii 15. 1-3 is in complete accord 
with such passages as v 7. 36 and v 8. 14ff. It seems, therefore, 
extremely probable that the accounts of the theology of the Naassenes 
and of Monoimus were based on the same work and that this was 
Monoimus’s Epistola ad Theophrastum mentioned in Ref. viii1s5.1. The 
separation of the two accounts need occasion little surprise. Hippolytus 
must have read much in preparation for his great “work. It is quite 
likely that he made two sets of notes from Monoimus’s dogmatic epistle, 
one of which he labelled with the name of its author, the other with the 
name of the sect to which he belonged. In putting together his materials 
he might easily have forgotten their common origin and so have given 
them separate places in his Refutatio. 

Unlike the case of so many Gnostics, we know something of the 
religious life of the Naassenes and can tell where they went to church. 
From this point of view they were certainly not Christians, for Hip- 
polytus says that they attended the mysteries of Attis and Cybele and 
performed all the rites of their savage worship except the culminating 
act of self-mutilation. In spite of their aversion to castration they 
preserved the strictest continence and held that all sexual relations 
must be renounced by those who would follow them along the gnostic 
path.* In addition to their share in the cult of Cybele, the Naassenes 
had rites of their own which included baptism and an anointing with 
oil that symbolized, if they did not actually effect, regeneration. To the 
outside world, therefore, which did not concern itself particularly with 
their theological opinions, the Naassenes must have appeared as an 
only mildly enthusiastic group of worshippers of the Great Mother who 
had added to her mysteries some eccentricities of their own. 

Of their theology Hippolytus says that its principal feature was the 
honour paid to ‘Man’ and the ‘Son of Man’, two deities who held 
the chief places in their system.5 The names of those gods suggest 
the vids tod dvOpurov of the Gospels and it is easy to see how Gentiles 
who met this unintelligible Greek phrase as the title of an incarnate 
deity known also as the ‘ Son of God’, supposed that the Son of Man’s 


1 Ref. v 7. 39-41, v 8. 2, viii 14. 3. 
2 Bousset recognized the identity of the two systems, Hauptprobleme p. 171 n. 2. 
3 Ref. v 9. 10-11. 4 Ibid. v 7. 19. 5 Ibid. v 6. 4-5. 
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divine Father was named “Av@pwros or Man. Apart, however, from the 
expression ‘Son of Man’ and its immediate implications, the Gospels 
give little help for the understanding of this part of Naassene thought, 
for the scene shifts suddenly to Genesis and the doctrine of Man and 
his Son is developed by a Platonizing exegesis of the story of creation 
already familiar from Philo. 

It will be remembered that Philo in the De ofificio mundi and in the 
Legum aillegoriae distinguishes between ‘the first Man’ who is the 
ideal type of humanity existing as a pattern for the phenomenal world 
in the xécpos vonrés, and ‘the second Man’ who is its counterpart in 
earthly humanity.’ In a passage in the De confusione linguarum he 
appears to identify the first Man with the divine Adyos,? and throughout 
his discussion he maintains that actual humanity can be saved only by 
participation in th® ideal from which it has fallen into the lower sphere 
of earthly existence.* 

The relation of the first Man to the second Man and of both to 
God are complicated by the issues of several philosophic problems 
which these figurative expressions are only partly successful in stating. 
The chief distinction between the divine and the human reason is clear 
to Philo: the divine reason is a pure transcendent being, evolved directly 
from the blessed substance of God, but the human reason is a neutral 
stuff capable equally of corruption or of refinement, since through sin 
and error it may go hopelessly astray but in emancipation from its 
earthly bonds and in co-operation with its divine original, the germ of 
which it contains, it may be saved. The inconsistency between the 
eternal calm of God’s rational nature and the benevolent activity of 
His creative reason immanent both in the world and in humanity was never 
satisfactorily treated by Philo, but later received an explanation popular 
for a time among Christian theologians in a distinction between God’s 
Aoyos évduiberos and Adyos zpodopexds.” With this distinction the 
Naassenes were familiar for they referred to Christ as 6 év raov.. . tots 
yevytois vids dvOpwrov kexapaxtnpic pévos amd Tov dxapaxtynpiorou Adyov,® but 
in employing it their treatment of the second Man became confused. 
For them the first Man was what Christian theologians of the period 
would have called God’s Adyos évdudHeros ; but the second Man was 
sometimes what these same theologians would have called the divine 
Aéyos mpodpopixds, immanent in man, and sometimes the fallen and 

1 De opificio mundi § 134 (p. 32 M), Legum allegoria Il, § 4 (p. 67 M). 
A similar distinction is to be found in the Hermetic literature. 

2 De confusione linguarum §§ 145-147, cf. § 41. Bousset of. cit. p. 196. 

* Leg. alleg. 1 §§ 53-55 (p. 54 M), II §§ 4 ff (p. 67 M). 

4 Ibid. 1 32 ff (p. 50 M); cf. I 49 ff (p. 53 M). 

5 Cf. J. T. S., Oct. 1923, pp. 43 ff. 
6 Ref. v 7. 33; cf. v 8. 21, v9. 1-2. 
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neutral stuff of humanity which was capable either of redemption or of 
further degradation. In one passage this difficulty is cleared by an 
admission of a third man who represents the psychic in distinction both 
from the angelic or rational and from the earthly nature of man.? 

Let us now turn to the exposition of Naassene theology which 
Hippolytus gives and see how these ideas are worked out in systematic 
development. In the beginning man (here actual humanity) lay without 
breath or motion, inert like a statue bearing the image of a heavenly 
original, until at length an animating principle (yvy7) was given to him 
in order that the image of the great and perfect Man which he held in 
slavery might suffer. The reason for this suffering was inexplicable® ; 
but its actuality was a fact of experience, and so the Naassenes were 
driven to consider the nature of the life principle that clothed humanity 
with flesh and blood but exposed its better side to the physical and 
moral struggle. The result of their reflexion was that the desire for 
Yuxy Was a universal property of all existence; for everything that 
changes has soul, and soul is the cause of all change both on earth 
and in heaven. 

The Assyrians called yvyy Adonis or Endymion, and described it by 
myths. Under the name Adonis it is desired by Aphrodite, the prin- 
ciple of generation; but if it is cut off from Aphrodite’s love and 
succumbs to the passion of Kore and Persephone, it becomes mortal 
and perishable. The love of Selene for Endymion proclaims the need 
of the upper regions for yvx7. In the Phrygian myth the mutilation of 
Attis through Cybele’s jealous passion indicates that the masculine 
element in life is capable of immortality, and that answering the call of 
the eternal and blessed Nature, symbolized by the Mother of the Gods, 
it can mount aloft and be assimilated to that perfect Humanity in 
which all that is best in mankind is united and from which even its 
most fundamental discord, the difference of sex, has been eliminated.‘ 

To the myth of Attis also the Naassenes appealed to justify their 
asceticism. The castration of Attis symbolized to them the emancipa- 
tion of humanity from its earthly limitations, and of these sex is the 
most characteristic illustration. ‘They did not go to the length of self- 
mutilation like the priests of the Great Mother, but enjoined strict 
continence on the ground that sensual pleasures distracted the soul 

1 See the striking passage in v 8. 24 of 3& abroi, pnoi, Spvyes Tov abrdv TodToy 
madi é« peraBodrjs A€éyovar Oedv. yiverar yap, pnai, Oeds Stray &« vexpay avacras bia 
THs TxavTHS MUANS eigeAevoETat els TOY Ovpavor. 

2 Ref. v 6, 7. 

3 The Naassenes were apparently willing to leave unexplained the reason for 
humanity’s fall and some of the details of the redemptive process, but these gaps 


may be due only to the fragmentary character of Hippolytus’s extracts. 
* Ref. v 7. 6-14. 
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from its pursuit of salvation.' Furthermore, they were not content to 
leave the problem of sex at that point, but, with a Freudian twist, 
insisted that transformed and purified it could become the central 
impulse of religious life. The goal of religion they declared to be 
‘blessed delight’ and proved it from Rom. i 27: dpotws te xai of 
dppeves ahévres tiv prow xpyow tis Orcas eexaiOncav &v TH 
épéfer airav cis GAAnAoOvs, dppeves év appeow tiv doxnpocivyy Karepyalo- 
pevor kai tiv dvtyucbiav Hv ea THs wAdvys airav év EavTois aro- 
AapBavovres. By a fantastic etymology they took doxypocvvy in this 
verse to refer to the first principle of existence, 4 apury «al paxapia 
doxnpdriotos otcia, and held that doynpooivyy xarepyaopevor meant 
‘ obtaining the blessed substance ’, while ri dvtyucbiav . . . drodapBe- 
vovres referred to the gnostic initiation into dudpavrov 7dSovnv by baptism 
and chrism.? 

Another development of the same idea is to be found in the com- 
plicated exegesis of ‘the kingdom of heaven is within you’, in which 
‘kingdom of heaven’ is taken to refer to the primary substance.* 
A quotation is given from the Gospel of Thomas in which the god is 
made to say ‘He who seeks me will find me in children from seven 
years old and upwards; for there I who am hidden am revealed 
in the fourteenth year’. Hippolytus connects this with a saying of 
Hippocrates * that at seven years the boy is half a father, and points 
out that the object of Naassene exegesis is to identify the first 
principle of the universe with the vital principle in human life. This 
identification is strengthened by a reference to Hermes whose symbol 
is the phallus, but who is also called the Adyos, the rational and creative 
principle of the universe.° 

The section.which follows on Hermes is a complex of exegesis in 
which the leading motif is furnished by some verses from Homer.‘ 
The theme is the fall of souls and their restoration. They fell from 
unity with ideal Humanity to separate earthly existence in bondage to 
the creator of this world, Isaldaios, a fiery god, who occupies the 
fourth place in the rank of superior deities. In this state they forgot 
their heavenly origin until roused from forgetfulness by Hermes or 
Christ, the Logos. He who is the son of ideal Humanity is also 
a fallen creature, the rational and intelligible derivative of a transcen- 
dent ineffable reason. He is immanent in all things and especially in 
man, though his presence is unsuspected. Through him, however, 
some men remember the ideal Humanity of which they, too, were once 


1 Ref. v 7. 15. 2 Ibid. v 7. 16-19. 3 Ibid. v 7. 20-21. 
4 This saying is not found in any of the extant works of Hippocrates ; cf. Wend- 
land's note ad hoc, 


5 Ref. v 7. 29. 6 Ibid. v 7. 30—v 8. 8. 
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a part and are thus saved from plunging to destruction. By his 
influence they may be born again and, passing from flesh to spirit, 
become one with the God in whose nature they share. This race of 
perfect men (réAcor dvOpwro) is the crowning achievement of the 
Logos, for he has endowed them with his own life (John i 4). It is 
also a secret unknown to previous generations, but now revealed as the 
central mystery of the Naassene religion. It is symbolized by the 
miracle of the wine at Cana which indicates the way in which the Logos 
transforms the neutral stuff of human existence into the rational life of 
the initiated and redeemed gnostic. This element in human nature 
which makes possible its transformation is its original share in the 
primary rational substance, the kingdom of heaven within us, or, to use 
another biblical simile, the leaven concealed in three measures of 
meal, 

This same scheme of salvation that consists essentially in the 
awakening of the human reason to a realization of its kinship and 
fundamental identity with the rational principle of the universe, the 
divine Logos, is expounded again and again with different metaphors. 
It is extracted from a host of texts, with that perverse ingenuity already 
well known in the later school of Stoicism through Philo, Cornutus, 
and the author of the Quaestiones Homericae. A few examples will 
suffice. The God who dwells in the flood and who cries out of many 
waters (cf. Ps. xxviii 10, 3) is the Logos who beseeches the supreme God 
from the depths of human nature to save his only begotten from the 
lions (cf. Ps. xxxiv 7, 21; xxi 21-22). The Logos also is addressed, 
‘ Thou, Israel, art my child, fear not. If thou passest through the waters 
they shall not wash over thee and if thou passest through the fire it shall 
not burn thee’ (Isa. xliii 1, 2), the ‘ waters’ being the iypa ris yevéoews 
ovoia, and the ‘fire’ the impulse and desire éri ri yéveow.? The 
entrance of the Logos into the life of the believer is the occasion of his 
rebirth by which he ceases to be fleshly and becomes spiritual (cf. John 
iii 6) and the event is described by the verses in the Psalms, ‘ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye everlasting doors, and 
the king of glory shall come in’. The Logos is the king of glory ; 
he is ‘the mighty in battle’, i. e. in the body, which has been fashioned 
out of warring elements (cf. Job xl 27); he enters in at the gate which 
leads into Mesopotamia (a sudden shift to Gen. xxviii 7, 12), i.e. into 
the stream of ‘the great ocean’ that flows from the midst of perfect 
Humanity.* 

From all this it should be evident that the structure of the Naassene 
Logos doctrine is very similar to one current at the time in orthodox 
Christianity, for the figures of the Men serve only to represent in 


1 Ref. v 8. 5. 2 Ibid, v 8. 15-16. 8 Ibid. v 8. 18-21, 
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mythical form a philosophic theory, and the relation between the Man 
and his Son corresponds closely to those existing between the divine 
Logoi of Clement and Theophilus.’ As we have seen, the relatiow 
between the natural, corruptible human reason and the divine Logos 
also latent in man was a difficulty, but this difficulty was felt no less 
keenly by Christian writers like Justin Martyr, who in identifying man’s 
natural reason with the Logos of God was forced to assume that sin 
and error were committed under demonic influence. The Naassenes 
avoided this cumbersome hypothesis by assuming that the divine Logos 
was not only a secondary but a fallen principle that must strive with 
mankind to regain its place in the Godhead from whence it came 
and to end the unnatural separation between the divine Father and 
his Son. 

The restoration of the Logos and the redemption of mankind are 
conceived as complementary aspects of the same process. From the 
point of view of the individual gnostic this process consists of two 
stages: (1) the consciousness of possessing a fragment of the Divine 
Reason and the capacity to use it, (2) the activity of this Reason 
culminating in the knowledge of God whereby the Gnostic comes to 
share in the spiritual nature of the divine object of his thought and to 
become in him a pure and immortal being. By the same process and 
at the same moment in which the réAeo gain the knowledge of God, 
the divine Logos working in them is united with the Godhead, for in 
such yvéo.s subject and object merge. The identity of the two 
results, the restoration of the fallen Logos and the redemption of the 
téXeot, is emphasized by the use of the same term dvayévvnois to 
describe both events. Man is saved by rebirth from fleshly to spiritual 
life ; the Logos is reborn when its seeds, scattered and concealed in the 
depths of human nature, bear fruit in the race of perfect men who 
are one with the ideal Humanity they represent and with the God 
of whose mind they are now the perfect image.* 

The Christology of the Naassenes is no less interesting in relation to 
Christian theology than their Logos doctrine. At first sight, the 
principal feature of their teaching about Christ seems to be their 
identification of him with numerous pagan deities like Hermes, Attis, 
Adonis, and Osiris. This, however, is only incidental to their theory 
of saivation and is less characteristic of them than of the age to which 
they belonged and its syncretistic tendencies which they shared. For 
them Christ was very God and very man. They did not hesitate to say 
that he is xara wdv6’ époovows with God,‘ and it is plain from the 

1 J. T. S., Oct. 1923, pp. 46 ff. 


2 Apol. 1. §§ 5, 10 (Otto, 3rd ed. i pp. 18, 32-34). 
3 Ref. v 8. 22 ff. 4 Ibid. v 8. 9-12. 
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context that duoovews is used, not in its Sabellian sense, but with 
what later became its orthodox meaning. They were also careful to 
maintain that Christ possessed a rational, psychic, and earthly nature 
so that by his redemptive act all three elements of which creation was 
composed might be saved with him.' 

Like all Gnostic systems, the Naassene had a cosmology. Monoi- 
mus warns his readers against the simplifying view that the uniyerse 
consists of but one principle ; for it has, in fact, three. The first is the 
blessed nature of the first Man or Adam-exalted-on-High ; the second 
is the lower sphere of mortal existence ; the third is an intermediate 
stage which transcends the realm of mortal things but is not equal to 
that of the perfect Man. To these three spheres correspond three 
Logoi who, in this connexion, are called oi rpeis irépoyxor Adyou and 
bear the imposing titles Kaulakau, Saulasau, and Zeisar (cf. Isa. xxviii 10). 
The first presides over the upper realm of the first Adam ; the second 
belongs to the perishable realm beneath; the third controls that current 
in the stream of existence that flows towards salvation. Zeisar is ap- 
parently identical with the Son of Man, the Logos who created all except 
the lowest sphere for which Saulasau and Isaldaios are jointly responsible.® 
In the process of salvation the fallen souls are redeemed from de- 
grading contact with earth and are raised to the middle sphere where 
they become one with the Son of Man and join the company of 
Mariam, Jothar, Sephora, and Moses. ‘The fragmentary character 
of these sections on cosmology does not permit our placing them in 
any very satisfactory organic connexion with the rest of the system, but 
it may be assumed that the three imépoyxo: Adyor correspond to the 
three men referred to in Ref. v 6, 7 and that Kaulakau and Zeisar are 
identical with Adam and his son. 

Another significant feature of Naassene theology is that it cloaks 
beneath a patchwork of varied and ill-assorted myths the ontology of 
Stoicism. The fundamental principle of the universe is rvedpa* or 

1 Ref. v 6, 7; cf. with this the physische Erlésungslehre of Athanasius in 
de Incarnatione 15. Loofs Dogmengeschichte, 4*° Aufl., pp. 231-232. 

2 Ibid. v 8. 1 ff. 

8 Ibid. v 8. 5. Though the order given above is different it is clear that Saulasau 
is the third god, for this would be his position if the spheres were counted from top 
to bottom. Isaldaios as the fourth deity is fixed by v 7. 30. 

4 This fact has been obscured by an emendation of Schneidewin’s that has been 
taken over by Reitzenstein and Wendland. The MS reads Aéyouaw obv mepi Tijs Tod 
mvevparos ovolas, iris tori navtwy Tay ywopéver airia, br TovTav EoTw oddév, yerrG 


32 nal moe? mavra Ta ~ywdpeva, A€yovTEs oUTws, Tivoya  Oédrw Kai cipi } cipi. The 
editors substitute oépyaros for mvedparos, but mvevparos is clearly right. In the 
apocryphal saying, Tivoym 6 @éAw «rA., it has been seen that the second half is 
reminiscent of Exod. iii 14, but it is no less evident that the first recalls John iii 8. 
Ref. v 7. 25. 
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véwp.' It is animate? and rational but is none the less material for 
possessing those properties which Platonists had always claimed to be 
the distinguishing marks of immaterial reality. The confusion of 
mvevpa and vdwp in the typa oveia was already familiar in Stoicism,* 
and is in harmony with the Naassene view that the vital and rational 
principles of human life are fundamentally one. 

So far little has been said of the serpent from which the Naassenes 
derived the name of their sect. In spite of the Hebrew form and its 
apparent connexion with the serpent of the Garden of Eden, there is no 
reference to the Biblical story in the fragment that Hippolytus quotes 
from his source. This omission would be very curious if Naassene 
theology had been constructed principally on the basis of Gen. iii; but 
another explanation is given for the Naassenes’ veneration of the 
serpent. They regarded it as the symbol of that divine, rational, and 
life-bearing substance which was the first principle of the universe, and 
maintained that no mystery, no secret rite, no religion existed in which 
the serpent did not figure. Every sanctuary, they said, was adorned 
with its image, and even the Greek word for temple, vads, was derived 
from vads, the Greek transliteration of wn2.‘ From this it seems 
probable that the Naassene symbol of the serpent did not originate 
in Gen. iii but sprang from the mixed soil of contemporary pagan 
religion. In the process of its growth doubtless the slip from Genesis 
was grafted on to the stock and contributed its own pattern to the 
finished growth that Hippolytus depicts ; but it is important to recognize 
that the Biblical element is the slip and not the root. Though 
Hippolytus does not give us the clue, it is easy to imagine how a new 
allegorical illustration for their theology could have been derived from 
Genesis iii by minds which had so completely fallen victims to the 
fascination of words and their accidental associations. 


Il. 


We are now in a position to consider the question of the relation of 
the Naassenes to other forms of Gnosticism. The only forerunner of 
Monoimus who can be determined with certainty is Simon Magus. 
The Naassenes accepted Simon’s ’Arégacrs MeydAy as a sacred. book,*® 
and their cosmology and doctrine of the Logos shew clear traces of his 


» Ibid. v 9. 13 elvar 58 tov dw A€-yovaww obra Tiy bypav obciay Kabawep Kat Oadjjs 
6 MAnatos wal pndiv divacba Trav bvTwr bAws, GBavatov h Ovntav, twpixov 7 aixwr, 
ouvestnkéva xwpis av’rov. tmoxeiaba 5¢ air@ ra wavra Kal civar airiv dyabdv, Kai 
éxew mavrov év ait@ ... 7d waddos. Cf. v 7. 23 “Oorpw 52 A€youvaw Hdap. 

? It is animate because endowed with yvyx7. The definitions of mvedya in v 7. 25 
and of yvyxqf in v 7. 10 are identical: wévtav Tay ywopévwy airia. 

% J. von Arnim Stoicorum veterum fragmenta 1 §§ 126-128, II §§ 741 ff. 

* Ref. v 9. 12. 5 Ibid. v 9. 5. 
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influence. Simon, however, assumed the existence of a female cosmic 
principle, and against this view Monoimus vigorously protested.’ Monoi- 
mus’s system must, therefore, be regarded on one side as a conscious 
revision of Simon’s theology, but in its doctrine of salvation through the 
serpent it struck out independent lines of thought. 

The descendants of the Naassenes were much more numerous than 


their ancestors. The curious similarity between Naassene theology 


and that of other Gnostics described in Ref v has long been a matter 
of discussion.? This similarity led Salmon and Stihelin to suppose 
that no group such closely related of sects ever existed, and that the 
records of them preserved in Ref v are only clever frauds imposed 
upon Hippolytus by a forger who used the bishop’s enthusiasm for new 
Gnostic material for his own profit. So cumbersome a hypothesis is, 
however, quite unnecessary, for the differences between the Gnostics of 
Ref. v are as striking as their resemblances and are frequently funda- 
mental. Furthermore, the literary procedure of Hippolytus in this book 
is quite normal; for, although he undoubtedly did not know at first- 
hand all the literature that he mentions, he quotes directly from some 
books and it is possible to determine roughly what his sources are for 
the description of each sect, and so to fix with some degree of certainty 
the proper subjects for the frequently recurring ¢yoi. In the case 
of the Naassenes it is plain that he used Monoimus’s Zfistle 40 
Theophrastus. And he may have had before him the Gospel of Thomas, 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, a Naassene hymn-book, and the 
Simonian Afophasis ; but this is less certain since his quotations from 
these may have been taken at second-hand from Monoimus. Of the 
copious literature attributed to the Peratici he may have had more than 
one specimen on which to base his account of their theology, but his 
longest quotation is taken from a single anonymous source.* In his 
description of the Sethites the Paraphrasis of Seth* was his principal 
guide ; while for Justinus he selected out of a large number of works 
one entitled Baruch. 

It is important to notice in connexion with the repeated ¢yoi in 
this portion of the Refutatio that it cannot possibly always refer to the 
same author and so indicate a single source to which all of Ref v goes 
back. In the case of each sect the subject of ¢yci is clearly responsible 
for the views advanced.’ There is, therefore, nothing in the literary 
structure of Ref. v to raise suspicions against its historical value or 


1 Ref. viii 13. 4, viii 14.5. In v 6.5 and viii 12. 5 a paternal and a maternal 
nature are both ascribed to the Man. 

2 See especially Stahelin and de Faye op. cit. 

8 Ref. v 14. 10. * Ibid. v 22. 5 Ibid. v 27. 1. 

* Ibid. v 7. 1, V 7. 15, V9 1, V 16. 1, V 17. 4, V 19. 19, V 19. 20, V 21.5 v 24. I. 
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against the picture it presents of a group of closely related sects 
whose theologies have much in common but also present significant 
differences. It is only from a study of these similarities and differences 
that the relations between these sects can be determined and the 
influence of the Naassenes upon their development be estimated. 

The Peratici share with the Naassenes the triple division of the 
world,' the doctrine of the fall of souls,* a theory of salvation through 
the Logos who is identified with the serpent,’ and certain technical 
terms like idixds xéopos for the lowest sphere,‘ éfurvopévor for the 
saved souls,® and Egypt as a symbol for the body. In both systems 
the two upper spheres are eternal, the lowest perishable,’ and the 
process of salvation consists in nurturing the precious divine seeds 
implanted in humanity till they bring forth fruit in the pure atmosphere 
of the heavenly realm.’ With these points, however, similarity 
ceases. For the Naassenes the element water is included in the 
primary substance of the universe; it is the divine, creative, and 
ordering principle of the world, and-is identified with the Logos under 
the name of Osiris. For the Peratici water is the principle of cor- 
ruption, the stuff of which the third and lowest sphere is composed, so 
that salvation consists in the complete ejection from human nature 
of that element which the Naassenes held to be most salutary.” The 
way to elaboration in cosmology is opened by the Peratici’s division of 
the three dpyai into innumerable subordinate powers," and the influence 
of this can be seen in their more complicated anthropology. For the 
Naassenes the souls that are to be saved contain spermata of the one 
divine Logos who rises to life in the process of their growth; but in 
Peratic theology, humanity is the ground in which the seeds of innumer- 
able spiritual and demonic forces have been sown and where they main- 
tain a fierce struggle for independent existence."* The doctrine of re- 
demption through the serpent is also affected ; for the Logos-Serpent 
who is the saviour is now opposed by the serpents of the wilderness, 
the evil demons who destroy the souls of men and can only be 
overcome by the serpent of Aaron’s rod, who destroys them and guards 
his own followers from their poisonous attacks."* The figures of the 
three men which formed an important part of Naassene Christology 
stand isolated in the Peratic scheme from their original context and 


1 Ref. v 12. 1. 2 Ibid. v 12. 5-6, v 15. 3. 
3 Ibid. v 16. 7, v 16. 12. 4 Ibid. v 12. 2, V 15. 2. 

5 Ibid. v 17.8; cf. v 14. 1. ® Ibid. v 16. 4-5. 

7 Ibid. v 12. 3, V 12. 7- 8 Ibid. v 12. 5, v 17. 1 fff. 
® Ibid. v 7. 23. 10 Ibid. v 16. 2. 


1 Ibid. v 12. 3; ef. the elaborate genealogy of subordinate beings in v 14. 
12 Ibid. v 12. 5. 13 Ibid. v 16. 7 ff. 
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merely represent, as figure-heads, the three realms into which the 
universe is divided. In this comparison of Naassene and Peratic 
theology there can be little doubt as to which theory is the earlier and 
more original. The direction of Peratic thought is always towards 
elaboration and particularly towards that type of elaboration that lends 
itself easily to highly coloured imaginative representation. 

A somewhat different expansion and modification of Naassene ideas 
is to be found among the Sethites. Here, too, three dpxai are dis- 
tinguished in the universe of which the two upper are eternal and the 
lowest is corruptible.* The opposition between the upper and the 
lower realms is pictured as a struggle between light and darkness,’ and 
the redemption of humanity consists in fanning the sparks that are 
latent in the souls of men until they burst out of darkness into a single 
pure flame in the spiritual atmosphere of the middle realm.* A charac- 
teristic feature of Sethite thought is the activity ascribed to the prin- 
ciple of darkness. In the Naassene system the bare principle of 
existence is neutral ® and is capable either of salvation or of degrada- 
tion ; in the Peratic view its nature is corruption (#@opa)* ; but for the 
Sethites, darkness is conscious that its life depends on holding the 
sparks of light that lie hidden within it and are released by the saving 
activity of the Logos of whose nature these ow®@ipes are a part.” 

The clearest instance of dependence on Naassene thought is to be 
found in the Sethite doctrine of the serpents. The Naassenes took 
the serpent as a symbol of the element of water which they exalted to 
the highest place and made a part of the being of God. The Sethites, 
however, agreed with the Peratici in holding that water was the 
element of the lowest sphere.* Nevertheless they continued to repre- 
sent water by a serpent and invented another serpent, identical in 
appearance with the first, to perform the work of salvation. The first 
serpent is 6 dveyos Tod oxdrous, 6 rpwrdyovos Tov tdarwv, who impregnates 
the ‘impure womb’ of existence and begets mortal man ; the second 
serpent is the Logos, 6 dvwOev tod pwrds TéAcvos Adyos, 6 TEACLOs avOpwrros, 
who assumes the form of a serpent and descends into the virgin’s 
womb, here taken as the dxd@apros pyrpa, to rescue the sparks of divine 
light. By a strange confusion the god of the lowest sphere, 6 zarjp rod 
xatwOev, is described as the creator of the divine reason in man, though 
it is recognized elsewhere that the latter is of a different order of being, 
derived from above.” 

Of all the systems that have unmistakeable affinities with that of the 

1 Ref. v 12. 3-4 2 Ibid. v 19. 1. 


3 Ibid. v 19. 2-3. Are these perhaps the ancestors of the Manichees? Cf. F.C. 
Burkitt Religion of the Manichees pp. 72 ff. 


* Ibid. v 19. 4, V 19. 13 ff; cf. v 11. 3. 5 Ibid. v 7. 37 ff. 
6 Ibid. v 16. 2. 7 Ibid. v 19. 6-7. 
8 Ibid. v 19. 5. ® Ibid, v 19. 19-20. 1° Ibid. v 19. 16-17. 
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Naassenes, the theology of the Ophités, described by Irenaeus and 
Epiphanius, is the most independent.’ This is principally due to the 
closer attention paid by the Ophites to the biblical story of creation , 
and to the large quantity of bizarre mythological detail with which the 
story in Gen. i-iii has been embellished. The doctrine of the two men 
and its underlying theory of the divine Logoi has been wrenched from 
its context * and thrust into a myth as monstrous in its conception as it 
is crude in its design. As episode follows episode in the tragedy of 
creation, it is almost impossible to trace the underlying structure of 
speculation that formed the original plot of this wild development. 
Critics have noticed a confusion in the accounts of the Ophite 
doctrine of the serpent, for it appears now as the saviour of mankind, 
now as its seducer, and have supposed that two different theories 
of the nature of the serpent were combined so carelessly that their 
discrepancy was not observed.* It is true that our accounts of 
Ophite theology are contradictory at this point, but we have already 
seen that the Sethites whose theology belongs to this same line of 
tradition had invented a theory of two serpents in which one was the 
principle of evil, the other the saviour of humanity. It seems likely 
that the Ophites followed the Sethites in their doctrine of the two 
serpents, and that the theory was presented in too complicated a form 
to be intelligible to lrenaeus whose account forms the basis of sub- 
sequent descriptions. 

The common and principal feature of all these Gnostic systems that 
show traces of Naassene influence is their interest in adorning their 
closely related theories of salvation with characteristic imaginative 
cosmologies in which the celestial forces are multiplied to a myriad 
hosts only to be divided by jealous rivalries and the conflicts of private 
aims and activities. _Monoimus, like Cornutus, was interested in 
mythology because he could extract from it, by allegorical exegesis, 
a philosophic theory and so could claim for that theory the divine 
inspiration of Homer and Moses. For his descendants, however, 
the myth was the important thing, and their theology consequently 
presents a highly composite structure in which the Naassene theory of 
the universe is only occasionally, though unmistakeably, noticeable in 
points of detail.* 

Only a rough approximation can be made to the dates of the 
Naassene movement. If the Ophites, described by Irenaeus, are 
regarded as the epigoni of the Naassenes, a sufficient time must be 
allowed for the transition of the one religion into the other; but this 
need not have been long, as such developments were rapid. On 


' Adv. omn. haer. 1 30. 2 Ibid. 1 20. 8 De Faye op. cit. pp. 341-342. 
* The relations of the systems discussed here to those of Justin the Gnostic and 
to later Ophites like those of Pistis Sopjia are more difficult to make out. 
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stylistic grounds, Wilamowitz has placed in the reign of Hadrian 
(A.D. 117-138)* the hymn to Attis, on which a large section of Hip- 
polytus’s source forms a commentary; so that it is probable that 
Monoimus flourished shortly before the middle of the second century. 

A fair idea of the environment and circumstances that conditioned 
the growth of the Naassenes can be gained from Lucian’s(?) con- 
temporary account of the temple of Atargatis at Syrian Hierapolis,? and 
it is not inconceivable that the Naassenes originated there. Monoimus 
might have been one of the emissaries sent from Arabia to bring the 
annual offerings to the famous shrine* who had stayed on at the 
temple only to be infected by the atmosphere of syncretism that hung 
about the place, and induced to found a religion of his own. The 
adherents of the new sect continued to participate in the mysteries of 
the Great Mother, but like many other worshippers at Hierapolis they 
could have had ideas of their own about the significance of the rites 
they practised and the nature of the deities they worshipped. Doubtless 
Monoimus, in spite of his acquired Hellenism, was led by a shrewd 
appreciation of the value of the unusual in the psychology of con- 
version to retain the Semitic name for the symbol of his god and to 
call his followers Naassenes rather than Ophites.* 

Whether or not it is legitimate to connect the origins of the 
Naassenes directly with the temple of the Great Mother at Hierapolis, 
the importance of the treatise De dea Syria in depicting the kind of 
Pagan antecedents which such a cult must have had, cannot be over- 
emphasized. It shows how loosely knit the materials of religious tradition 
were, and how easily and rapidly they could be separated and re- 
fashioned into new and eccentric forms of religious life and thought. 
These considerations should be a warning against hypotheses that push 
the origins of the Naassenes into a remote pre-Christian antiquity and 
presuppose a long and complicated literary and theological develop- 
ment behind the documents presented by Hippolytus.’ Lucian boasts 
of his ability to apotheosize the suicide Peregrinus* by recounting 
imaginary details to passers-by on the brief walk back to Olympia from 
the scene of the Cynic’s death. It is not likely that Naassene theology 
which bears so clearly the traces of contemporary influences should 
have required generations of accumulated tradition for its formulation. 


R. P. Casey. 


1 Hermes xxxvii, 1902, p. 329. 

2 Cf. W. von Christ’s Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 5*° Aufl. II 2, p. 560. 
On the identification of Atargatis and Cybele see H. Graillot, Le culte de Cybele, 
Paris, 1912, pp. 190 ff, 388-389. 

8 De dea Syria 10, 49. 

4°On the fondness of the Gnostics for high-sounding names, see F. C. Burkitt 
Pistis Sophia, J. T. S. xxiii 287 ff. 

5 Cf. Bousset and Reitzenstein. & De morte Peregrini 39 ff 
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THE USE OF DIALOGUE IN THE V/TAE 
SANCTORUM. 


/ 


DIALOGUE as a form of biography’ in the Vitae Sanctorum is 
employed, it seems, by three ancient hagiographers: Sulpicius Severus 
(c. 360-c. 423), S. Gregory the Great (c. 540-604), and Palladius Heleno- 
politanus (¢. 363-c. 425). Sulpicius has left us a work entitled Dialogorum 
Libri Tres written in 404 and printed by Migne in ?. Z. xx 183-222. 
S. Gregory is the author of Dialogorum Libri Quattuor written c. 594 
and accessible in Migne’s P. Z. Ixxvii 149-430 and Ixvi 125-204? 
To Palladius is attributed the Dialogus de Vita S. Chrysostomi, written 
¢c. 408 and edited by Migne in P. G. xlvii 5-82. 


Sulpicius begins the Déa/ogi abruptly by introducing an unnamed 
Gallic friend and himself. Hardly have they met, when another friend 
of the author, Postumianus by name, joins them upon his return from 
the East after an absence of three years. 

The time and the place of the dialogue are not given. But the time 
may be calculated as in the year 404, according to the statement of 
Postumianus that in the first year of his travels he arrived at Alexandria 
during the last phase of the controversy (which reached its climax in 
401) between Theophilus and the Egyptian monks over the name of 
Origen. And the place cannot be other than the community in which 
Sulpicius is at the time, for thither Postumianus comes after a ten days’ 
journey from Marseilles.‘ 

The dialogue occupies two days. Books I and II contain the first 
day’s conversation of the three speakers, while Book III records the 
second day’s colloquium, held in the presence of a number of monks, 
presbyters, deacons, and leading civil officials, who have assembled to 
hear the continuation of the discussion. 


1 One biography in the form of a dialogue has survived from the classical period 
of antiquity—the fragmentary Vita Euripidis by Satyrus, written c. 210 B.c. and 
edited by A. S. Hunt in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri ix 124-182, 277-283. It is true 
that other biographers used this style of composition; but of their works are 
preserved only titles and brief quotations: v. Leo in Nachrichten v. d. Kgl. Ges. 
d. Wiss. 2. Goettingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1912, pp. 274-276. 

2 Migne adds a Greek version by Pope S. Zacharias (741-752). 

3 Migne adds a Latin version by Emericus Bigotius (1626-1689). 

* Sulpicius is said to have lived at Eauze, Toulouse, and Luz; but where he was 
at this time of his life is uncertain. His residence, however, may have been near 
Narbonne (though none of these places is), for when Postumianus left Sulpicius, 
three years before the time of the dialogue, he sailed from Narbonne, and to 
Narbonne he was returning, but landed instead at Marseilles. 
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Postumianus is the principal interlocutor in the first book, in which 
he speaks at length on the virtues of the monks of the East, particularly 
of the eremites of Egypt. In return, he requests Sulpicius to recom- 
pense him for his recital by relating those virtues of S. Martin of Tours 
(c. 316-c. 397), which he has omitted in his biography of the saint. 
Sulpicius declines on the ground that he has already written about 
S. Martin, and suggests that his Gallic friend take upon himself the task 
of satisfying the curiosity of Postumianus. In the two remaining books, 
then, the anonymous Gaul, who was a disciple of S. Martin, discourses 
about the virtues of the saint, promising to narrate only events of which 
he himself was an eye-witness. 


In his Dialogi S. Gregory is the chief speaker, conversing with 
a deacon, whose name is Peter. The time of the dialogue appears to 
be in the year 593, according to references to events which S. Gregory 
dates three years before the conversation and in the year (590) of his 
election to the Chair of S. Peter.’ That the scene of the dialogue is 
laid in Rome? is evident from the passing allusions to this city. 

S. Gregory presents himself, depressed by the burden of secular 
affairs, in a secluded place, where he is joined by Peter, to whose 
enquiry about his sadness S. Gregory replies by lamenting his lost 
monastic peace and the present pressure of worldly business devolving 
upon him, and adds that ‘his sorrow is augmented when he recalls the 
holy lives of those who, with their whole minds, have left this world. 
At Peter’s objection that he knows of none in Italy to whom S. Gregory 
can thus allude, the pope answers that the day will not suffice to tell all 
that he has heard or witnessed of the marvellous deeds of the saints ; 
yet at Peter’s request he consents to relate a few examples. The tales 
which follow Dudden divides into three classes: stories of visions, 
stories of prophecies, and stories of miracles.° 

It is true that there is no direct statement upon the length of time 
consumed in the dialogue ; but four days (a day for each book of the 
Dialogi) may be assigned to it. While the conversation recorded in 
the first book without doubt occupies the first day, the only note of time 
in the two following books (each of which is about as long as the first 
book) is the indication of a pause, which may be understood to mean 
that the end of the day has arrived. The fourth book offers no clue to 


1 This is the conclusion of F. H. Dudden in his work Gregory the Great i 321 n. 1 
(London, 1905). For an excellent description of the Dialogi, v. op. cit. i 321-356, 
ii 162-169. 

2 Dudden states that the Dialog? open ‘ with a scene in a Roman garden’ (of. cit. 
i 324), thus interpreting S. Gregory’s phrase secretum locum (P. L. \xxvii 149 B). 

8 Op. cit.i 325. For his opinion of these, v. op. cit. i 325-344. 
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the duration of its colloquy ; but a fourth day may be added without 
violence to the three already taken. 

The Dialogi divide themselves into three parts: (1) Books I and III, , 
The Lives and Miracles of the Italian Fathers ; (2) Book II, The Life 


of S. Benedict of Nursia (¢. 480-c. 544); (3) Book IV, The Eternity of 
Souls. 


The Dialogus by Palladius is our best source for the life of S. John 
Chrysostom (¢. 347-407). The interlocutors of the Dzéalogus are 
a bishop, whose name and see are not given, and a deacon of the 
Church of Rome named Theodorus. The scene of the dialogue, which 
lasts for three days and takes place in the presence of other persons, 
one of whom intervenes in the conversation for a moment, is in Rome. 
The time is shortly after S. Chrysostom’s death, for, at the request of 
the deacon, the bishop confirms the rumour of it. 

The bishop, who is advanced in years, is represented as having come 
from the East, where he has been a member of S. Chrysostom’s Synod, 
though not resident in Constantinople. It appears that the bishop, for 
the first time in his life, is spending a few days in Rome, whither, as 
a personal friend and a loyal adherent to S. Chrysostom, he has fled to 
escape the persecution raging in the East against the saint’s partisans. 
The deacon, who has heard the unfavourable accounts about S. Chry- 
sostom circulated in the West by his enemies, seizes this opportunity to 
ascertain from the bishop (who is the principal speaker) the true facts of 
S. Chrysostom’s career and to discover the truth about the charges 
levied at his character and conversation. The result is that the bishop 
resolves the questions of the deacon, who confesses himself entirely 
persuaded that the bishop’s narrative is the correct version of the events 
of the episcopate of S. Chrysostom, and that the bishop’s intimate inter- 
pretation of the saint’s life is a sufficient and satisfactory justification of 
S. Chrysostom’s conduct. 


The question arises, Does the dialogue (as do other literary forms *) 
in patristic biography shew any indications of influence from classical 
biography ? 

Now the general scheme of ancient classical biography (whether 
Greek or Latin) embraces seven categories: (1) yéveous or yévos oF 
origo ; (2) radeia or infantia ; (3) pions or species with 00s or mores and 
dperai or Virtutes ; (4) paOjpara kal rpdypara or studia et opera ; (5) ém- 
tydedpara or vita publica with wodite’a or vita privata ; (6) Odvaros or 


1 For vitae in Latin, v. F. Kemper De Vitarum Cypriani, Martini Turonensis. 
Ambrosti, Augustini rationibus (Muenster, 1904). For vitae in Greek, v. H. Mertel 
Die biographische Form der griechischen Heiligenlegenden (Muenchen, 1909). 
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mors ; (7) additamenta et supplementa, which comprehends miscellanza 
and eu/ogia. This outline admits of variations, naturally, with various 
biographers. 

For the present purpose—to find whether these three biographical 
dialogues follow this scheme in whole or in part or in no respect, it 
is best to dismiss from consideration those parts of the Dialogi of 
Sulpicius and of S. Gregory which contain brief and unrelated accounts 
of numerous Fathers, and to direct attention to the lives of S. Martin 
and of S. Benedict. In Book I Sulpicius gives a series of biographical 
notices and characteristic anecdotes of sixteen ascetics (together with 
descriptions of monastic communities), with whom in Egypt Postumianus 
was acquainted personally, or concerning whom he had information 
from those who knew them.’ In Books I, III, and IV* S. Gregory 
follows the method of Sulpicius, but exceeds Sulpicius in numbers, for 
he relates incidents in the lives of ninety-eight Italian Fathers.* 
Though the value of these parts may be considered somewhat diminished 
by the records of miracles and other marvels which the authors’ credulity 
(the characteristic, however, of their ages and class rather than of the 
individuals) leads them to admit, yet they are curious and interesting 
for their exhibition of the prevailing religious tendencies of the times, 
and highly valuable for their preservation of various facts about eminent 
men and women. 


An examination of the life of S. Martin presented in the Déa/ogi of 
Sulpicius shews that his method has little affinity to the scheme of clas- 
sical biography, for it appears that he uses only the two divisions of it 
which treat of the vir/utes and the vita publica with the vita privata. 
This limitation is explained by the statement of Sulpicius (through the 
person of his Gallic friend) that it is his intention to omit both the par- 
ticulars about the virtutes of S. Martin already recounted in his Vita 
S. Martini and the details about the ves gestae of S. Martin before his 
episcopate (Migne P. Z. xx 2024). 

Of the virtutes ascribed to S. Martin, then, are described his practice 
of charity (#4. 201 B—202 B), patience (é. 203), poverty (#. 205 c, 2204), 
humility (2d. 204 A, 213 A), forgiveness (2. 203 D, 2214). More atten- 

1 Such is the character of another work of Palladius, the Historia Lausiaca, the 
principal source for the history of Egyptian monachism in the fourth century. 

2 While Book IV stands apart because of its discussion De Aeternitate Animarum, 
its argument is illustrated by events in the lives of human beings, and, therefore, 
with propriety it may be included. 

3 In this reckoning I have not put some four hundred and forty unnamed persons 
whom S. Gregory distributes among three groups (III 27, 28, 32). Of the ninety- 


eight Fathers fifty-two appear in Book IV, thirty-four in Book III, twelve in 
Book I. 
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tion is given by Sulpicius to the vita publica with the vita privata of 
S. Martin, in illustration of which are collected descriptions of his use 
in prayer (7d. 205 B, 215 C, 216 D, 2204), narratives of visitations to him 
by angels and demons (#4. 205 B, 210 B-211 B, 2198), accounts of his 
wise discourse (#b. 204 C, 205 D, 2068, 208 BCD), tales of supernatural 
incidents happening either to him or to another in his presence (2. 202 B, 
205 C, 217), and stories of his miraculous powers, such as effecting 
cures (ib. 202 C-203 A, 213 AB, 217A, 219 C-220A), raising the dead 
(tb. 204 BCD), expelling devils (#4. 207 B-208 A, 215 BCD, 216 ABC, 220 B= 
221 B), controlling the actions of animals (i. 203, 207C-—208 B, 213 D— 
214A, 217 AB), and ruling the elements (#4. 213 BCD, 215 D-2164, 
216 C217 A, 219 D).' 

This short exposition of S. Martin’s life found in the Dea/og? falls 
naturally between additional accounts by Sulpicius in his Vita S. 
Martini and Epistolae, which, if read in this order, will give the full 
biography of S. Martin.? 


To the scheme of classical biography S. Gregory, in his treatment of 
the life of S. Benedict, adheres more closely than Sulpicius in his 
description of the life of S. Martin. The Vita S. Benedicti may be 
divided into three parts: (1) Introduction, exordium; (2) Life of 
S. Benedict, chs. i-xxxvi; (3) Conclusion, chs. xxxvii, xxxviii. Into 
the Introduction are compressed very briefly a few facts about S. Bene- 
dict’s origo, infantia, mores, and sfudia. To the Life of S. Benedict 
belongs the relation of his virtutes, opera, and vita publica with vita 
privata. In the Conclusion appears an account of the saint’s mors 
(preceded by the signa mortis as in Suetonius) and additamenta. 
S. Gregory departs from the classical method by omitting his subject’s 
species, by separating his mores from his virtutes and his studia from his 
opera, and by combining his vita publica and his vita privaia. 

In the Introduction (Migne /. Z. Ixvi 126), then, we learn about 
the saint’s ovigo that he was born at Nursia of noble parentage.’ Of his 
infantia we are told that he carried the heart of an old man, of his mores 
that his demeanour surpassed his years and that he yielded himself to 
no pleasure, but despised the world and its glory at the very time when 
he might most freely have enjoyed it. His studia, prosecuted in Rome 


1 In this category I have placed two instances of his interference with the orderly 
processes of nature. 

2 Following Kemper (of. cit., p. 29), the material may be arranged thus 
(1) Procemium: Vit. ch. i; (2) De Martini adulescentia: Vit. chs. ii-iv; (3) De 
Martino monacho : Vit, chs. v-viii, x ; (4) De Martino episcopo: Vit. chs. ix, xi-xxv ; 


3 Of his family a sister, S. Scholastica, alone is mentioned (é. 194 A-196c). 
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for a time, he relinquished, scienter nescius et sapienter indoctus, for 
a solitary life of communion with God far from the wicked city. 

From the analysis arranged above it is seen that S. Gregory almost 
exclusively concerns himself about S. Benedict’s adult life both in public 
and in private, the details of which he is not careful to keep distinct. 
Among these details, moreover, he describes the saint’s virtues and 
literary work. But in this confusion S. Gregory effects a chronological 
division, when he places S. Benedict’s life at Subiaco in chs. i-vii, and 
his life at Monte Cassino in chs. viii-xxxvii. 

Among S. Benedict’s wirtutes S. Gregory furnishes instances of his 
humility (#. 1468c), kindness to dumb creatures (#. 148 BC), com- 
passion (id. 150 a), forbearance (#. 1588), wise discourse (i. 178 A), 
charity (7d. 1864). Of his ofera is noticed the Regula Monachorum 
(2b. 200 CD). 

The vita publica and the vita privata of S. Benedict abound in stories 
of the saint’s visions, prophecies, and miracles. S. Benedict has visions 
of devils and their works (#. 132 ABC, 142 ABC, 152 BC, 156A, 1884), 
of the souls of deceased persons going to heaven (7. 196c, 198 Bc), of 
the whole world collected before him (4.198 B, D-200 B).! Here also may 
be added accounts of his ‘ second sight’ (2d. 146 a, 148 BC, 154 BC, 156. C- 
158B, 160 A-162 A, 164.AB, 170 A-172B, 174C-176B). Of the saint’s 
powers of prophecy S. Gregory gives not a few descriptions (é. 156, 
160 B, 162 ABC, 168 ABC, 170 BC, 178 BC, 202 A). But the miracles per- 
formed (usually through prayer) by the saint occupy the larger part of 
the Life of S. Benedict. S. Gregory shews us S. Benedict repairing 
a broken sieve (7d, 128 aB), breaking a poisoned wineglass by the sign 
of the cross (#d. 136), expelling devils (24. 142 ABC, 164A, 1888), pro- 
ducing water from a mountain-top (2d. 142 C-144 B), recovering a scythe 
from a lake (#d. 144 BCD), vicariously rescuing a drowning lad (é. 
146 ABC), preserving himself from eating poisoned bread (7d. 148 Bc), 
raising a huge rock (#. 1544), healing sick and injured persons 
(2b. 156 aB, 184 A, C, 202 C-204 4), ‘laying’ the spirits of two nuns (4. 
178 a-180 a), successfully interring a wandering corpse (#4. 180 c-182 A), 
keeping a monk within the monastery by means of a dragon (7d. 182 Bc), 
providing money for a debtor (#4. 184 Bc), preventing a glass jar thrown 
out of a window from breaking on a rock (#0. 186 B), filling an empty jar 
with oil (#4. 186 C—188 D), loosing the bonds of a rustic by his glance 
(b. 190 BCD), and restoring to life a dead child (#. 192 Bcp). 

Of such, in general, is S. Benedict’s vita publica and vita privata. 
Dimly discernible through a haze of legend we catch occasional glimpses 
of the saint, now abolishing pagan worship (7. 152 AB), now reading in 


1 Two appearances of S. Benedict in visions to his monks (#6, 174 c-176 B, 202 B) 
find a place in this category. 
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the cloister (#4. 190 B), now praying in his cell (#4. 156), now visiting 
the brethren as they work at building (#2. 1544), or in kitchen (7d. 
154BC), or in field (#. 144 BCD), now dispensing hospitality to his , 
guests (#4, 186 a), now receiving children for instruction (#. 140), 
now teaching multitudes which flock to him (74. 132 c), now organizing 
monastic communities (#. 140c). Nevertheless, ‘the real man is to 
a great extent lost sight of behind the veiling mist of legend ’. 

In the Conclusion of the Vita S. Gregory relates the mors of S. Bene- 
dict (#4. 202 aB), prefixing to its description a brief account of the signa 
mortis (ib. 202 A). Then follow additamenta (ib. 202 B-204C), which 
include a revelation of the path taken by the saint’s soul to heaven, the 
details of his sepulture, and a story of the miraculous properties of the 
cave which he inhabited at Subiaco. 


In the Dialogus de Vita S. Chrysostomi Palladius employs every cate- 
gory of the scheme of classical biography without following its method 
in an orderly fashion. The Déa/ogus, though not a regular chronological 
narrative, falls naturally into four parts: (1) Introduction, chs. i-iv; 
(2) Life of S. Chrysostom, chs. v-xi; (3) Defence of S. Chrysostom’s 
Character and Actions, chs. xii-xix ; (4) Conclusion, ch. xx. 

Of S. Chrysostom’s yévos Palladius merely states that he was born in 
Antioch of honourable parents, his father being a magister militum 
in Syria. An elder sister was the only other child (Migne P. Z. 
xlvii 188).? Palladius combines S. Chrysostom’s pa@jpara with his 
matdeia, declaring not only that he was gifted with unusual ability, and 
was carefully trained in letters for the ministry of the oracles of God, 
but also that he, a boy in years, revolted against the professors of ver- 
bosities, and, a man in intellect, delighted in divine learning (é.). 
His pafjpara are mentioned again in his studying of the covenants of 
Christ (#2. 18c) and in his searching of the scriptures (#. 39C). 
Under ¢vos is described S. Chrysostom’s baldness (#4. 388) and 
chronic ill health due to his early ascetic life (#. 18D, 39D, soc). Of 
his 740s Palladius records the saint’s habits of tapping the palm of his 
left hand with the forefinger of his right, a familiar gesture when he was 
in deep thought (7. 28 a), of eating alone (24. 39 B), of abstemiousness 
(i. 39 B, 61 C), of swallowing a pastille after communion (#. 27 A). 

Among the dperai (7. 39 B) of S. Chrysostom are found instances of 
outspokenness against wrong-doing (7d. 19 C, 27 B, D, 30 A, 36, 65 a- 


1 Dudden of. cit. ii 167. 

2 Migne’s edition, which is the most accessible, has unnumbered lines and 
unlettered spaces. To assist any who wish to look out the references to the 
Dialogus 1 have divided Migne’s columns into four equal parts, to which I have 
assigned the letters a, B, C, D. 
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674, 788), self-control (#%. 18cpD, 27 c-28B, 35 ABC, 48B, 67D), 
generosity (7b. 20 c, 82 B), hospitality (2. 21 B, 25 A, 39 D, 45 B), humility 
(7%. 80c). The saint’s rpaéypara are dismissed by a reference to his 
homilies and letters (7d. 40 B). 

That the information about S. Chrysostom contained in the Dialogus 
indicates an intimate relation between the saint and the biographer is 
additional support to the supposition that Palladius was in the company 
of S. Chrysostom for four years,' during which he had time to observe 
the saint’s daily life not only in private but also in public. To the 
details belonging to S. Chrysostom’s zoAvre‘a already given above under 
his 760s there may be added here his love of retirement (#4. 39 B, 62D, 
67 B), his humour (7d. 68 D-6g9 a), and his religious life (#. 18 cD, 39C¢, 
48D). ToS. Chrysostom’s érirydevuara Palladius ascribes the saint’s 
reforms:in Constantinople (#4. 20a-21 A), the various phases of his 
work as teacher (#. 19 A, 27 AB, 32 B, 37 CD, 43 D, 45 A, 61 D, 65 A, 66a, 
67 A) and administrator (#4. 20 a—21 A, 39 D, 45 D, 47 B-51C, 828), in 
instructing the people and the clergy, in managing the funds of the 
Church, and in caring for the poor and the widows. Palladius has seen 
him faithful in his secular responsibilities (7. 32 B, 49 C), yet escaping 
them whenever possible and eagerly turning his attention to spiritual 
matters (7. 39c). Himself a bishop, Palladius has marked S. Chry- 
sostom as the leader of his fellow bishops in the Constantinopolitan 
Synod (id. 27 c-30 A, 32 B, 47 C51 C). 

Palladius gives a pathetic description of S. Chrysostom’s @dvaros 
(t. 38D), which he prefaces with Avypa onpata Oavdrov (ib. 38c). The 
remaining pages of the Dia/ogus (ib. 39-82) are filled with additamenta 
et supplementa, in which is made a passionate vindication of S. Chry- 
sostom’s life and actions. 


The result of this examination into the vationes of these vifae written 
in the form of a dialogue shews that their patristic authors are influenced 
by the assumptions and the methods of classical biography. Even if we 
leave out of account Sulpicius because of his self-imposed limitations 
(v. supra pp. 391 and 392, n. 2), we find that S. Gregory in Latin and 
Palladius in Greek continue the tradition of formal biography, although 
they have composed their works in a style not unknown to, but seldom 
used by, their classical predecessors. 

P. R. CoLEMAN-NorRTON. 


1 Evidence for this appears in both the Historia Lausiaca and the Dialogus, the 
two chief works of Palladius. Dom Butler has reconstructed the difficult chronology 
of Palladius’s life in his monumental edition of the Historia Lausiaca ii 237-247 
(Cambridge, 1904). 
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D'UNE PRETENDUE REPRESENTATION DE LA 
CATHEDRA PETRI SUR UN SARCOPHAGE 
: DU MUSEE DU LATRAN. 


Dans la Rivista di archeologia cristiana de 1925, pp. 84-98, 
M. Marucchi a donné une étude qui s’intitule Um insigne sarcofago 
cristiano lateranense .relativo al primato di S. Pietro e al gruppo del 
antico Laterano. Le sarcophage en question porte au musée du Latran 
le n° 174. Il provient d’un des nombreux mausolées que |’on voyait 
jadis autour de l’ancienne basilique Vaticane. Ce peut étre une ceuvre 
de la seconde moitié du rv® siécle." 

Le front du sarcophage est décoré d’un portique 4 huit colonnes, 
& chapiteaux d’ordre composite, 4 fits enguirlandés de feuillage. 
Entre les colonnes, des personnages et groupes de personnages. Dans 
la travée médiane du portique, le Christ, de type classique, imberbe, 
assis sur un siége qu’on ne voit pas, les pieds posés sur un voile gonflé 
au dessus de la téte d’Ouvanos: c’est le Christ montant au ciel. De la 
main droite le Christ fait un geste de précepte ou de bénédiction, et 
de la main gauche il donne un rofudus déplié & Yapétre Pierre, qui 
le recoit de ses deux mains tendues et voilées. Autour du Christ on 
voit d’autres apétres, dont l’un au premier plan 4 gauche léve les deux 
bras dans un geste d’admiration, les yeux fixés sur le Christ. 

A droite et 4 gauche de ce groupe central deux sctnes. A droite (de 
qui regarde le sarcophage), le Christ devant Pilate, au moment oi Pilate 
se lave les mains. A gauche, Abraham sur le point de sacrifier Isaac, 
au moment oii la voix de Dieu l’arréte. Entre le groupe central et le 
sacrifice d’Abraham, deux personnages, dont le plus important, barbu, 
porte a la main gauche un vofudus roulé: est-ce l’apétre Pierre préchant ? 
On Il’a conjecturé. 

Sur la paroi gauche du sarcophage est représentée la scéne du Christ 
prophétisant 4 Pierre son reniement. Entre le Christ, imberbe, et 
Yapétre Pierre, barbu, une colonne cannelée, 4 chapiteau ionique, 
portant un coq. Comme fond, un alignement d’édifices, dans lesquels 
on avait cru reconnaitre les édifices constantiniens du Latran. 
M. Marucchi nous donne d’ingénieuses raisons de croire que ces 
édifices sont les édifices constantiniens du Calvaire: 4 gauche, la 
rotonde du tombeau ou Axnaséasis, au fond la basilique du crucifiement 
ou Martyrium. Ce qui confirme bien cette identification, c’est le fait 


. 


que le sculpteur a donné pour base 4 cette ligne d’édifices un sol 


' Rapprochez De Rossi, Bulletino di archeologia cristiana, 1868, pp. 40-41. 
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mouvementé et rocailleux, qui semble bien vouloir représenter la mon- 
tagne du Calvaire. A droite, sur un sol plat, l’édifice dont on voit la 
porte, pourrait étre wet maison de Caiphe, que signale déja lJénerarium 
Burdigalense, en 333." 

Sur la paroi droite du sarcophage, on a, non plus une scéne unique, 
mais deux scénes, dans le méme cadre. La premiére, celle de droite, 
représente le Christ, et agenouillée devant lui, une femme, qui doit 
étre ’hémorroisse (A/at. ix 20-22). La seconde, celle de gauche, 
représente Moise frappant de sa verge le rocher, d’ot jaillit une source 
abondante, a laquelle un homme, qui s’agenouille d’un genou, puise de 
eau & deux mains. Le rocher est surmonté d’un arbre, un laurier, 
peut-on croire. Ce rocher est le symbole du Christ, comme il est dit 
déja par S. Paul (1 Cor. x 4). Ces deux scénes se détachent sur un 
alignement d’édifices, auxquels nous reviendrons. 

Jusqu’ici rien que de clair. M. Marucchi croit pouvoir pénétrer 
plus avant dans la signification de ces deux scénes de la paroi droite de 
notre sarcophage. D’ot vient, se demande-t-il, que le sculpteur ait 
rapproché le miracle de l’hémorroisse et le miracle du rocher? Au dire 
d’Eustbe (#.Z. vii 18), ’hémorroisse était de Panéas, 4 ce qu’on 
racontait. On montre méme sa maison dans la ville et il reste un 
admirable monument de la bienfaisance du Sauveur 4 son égard. Sur 
une pierre haute élevée & la porte de la maison est l’image en bronze 
d’une femme qui fiéchit le genou, les mains tendues en avant, sem- 
blable & une suppliante. En face d’elle, en bronze encore, est l’image 
d’un homme debout, drapé avec élégance dans un manteau, et tendant 
la main 4 la femme. A ses pieds, sur la stéle méme, on voit représentée 
une plante étrangére qui s’éléve jusqu’é la frange du manteau, et que 
Yon dit étre un reméde pour toutes sortes de maladies. Et l’on raconte 
que cette statue est image de Jésus. Elle est demeurée jusqu’a notre 
temps, et nous l’avons vue nous-mémes, quand nous sommes venus 
i Panéas. Tel est le récit d’Eustbe. 

Or Panéas, situé aux sources du Jourdain, avait été la capitale du 
tétrarque Philippe (fils du roi Hérode le Grand), qui lui avait donné le 
nom de Césarée, en ’honneur d’Auguste (sinon de Tibére). On disait, 
au temps de l’Evangile, ‘Césarée de Philippe’, pour la distinguer de 
Césarée de Straton ou de Palestine. C’est 4 Césarée de Philippe (plus 
exactement, dans la région: Maz. xvi 13, Marc viii 27) que le Christ 
a dit 4 ’apétre Pierre: ‘Tu es Pierre, et sur cette pierre je batirai mon 
Fglise.’ 

Les deux scénes, pour M. Marucchi, seraient donc complémentaires : 
le sculpteur les aurait rapprochées sur cette paroi du sarcophage, parce 


1 Jtinera hierosolym. éd, Geyer (1898), p. 22. 
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qu’elles s’étaient passées dans le méme lieu: l’hémorroisse guérie et 
l’'apétre investi de la primauté. La pensée du sculpteur aurait donc été, 
en représentant l’hémorroisse, de nous transporter & Césarée de 
Philippe, et en représentant le miiracle du rocher, de nous suggérer le 
Tu es Petrus. Le rocher serait une représentation figurée de l’institution 
de la primauté. 

Cette interprétation de M. Marucchi appelle, croyons-nous, les plus 
formelles réserves. 

La guérison de l’hémorroisse, qui est un incident du miracle de la 
guérison de la fille’ de Jaire (Marc v 21-43, Mat. ix 18-26, Luc 
viii 40-56), n’est pas localisé par les Synoptiques 4 Césarée de 
Philippe, mais appartient 4 la période de la prédication de Jésus sur les 
bords du lac de Génésareth. 

Le miracle du rocher a une signification figurative constante, depuis 
saint Paul: le rocher est le Christ. Au Christ, parce qu’il a été frappé 
dans sa passion,’ nous devons la source du salut, la source du baptéme, 
la source de la vie spirituelle. Sans doute Moise, en tant que législa- 
teur 4 qui Dieu a donné la loi, est une figure de l’apdtre Pierre, et cela 
aussi est un symbolisme recu, ancien.? Mais, en tant qu’il frappe le 
rocher, Moise n’est pas figure de l’apdtre, puisque ce n’est pas 4 Pierre 
que nous devons la source du salut. Tout au plus pourrait-on penser 
a Pierre proclamant que le baptéme est accessible aux Gentils (Ac#. x 
47-48).° 

Le sculpteur aura rapproché le miracle de ’hémorroisse du miracle 
du rocher, parce que l’un et lautre miracle symbolisent le salut 
apporté 4 l’humanité par le Christ. 

Il est trés remarquable que le rocher d’oui jaillit la source du salut est 
surmonté d’un arbre. M. Marucchi voit dans cet arbre un élément 
purement pittoresque, mais d’un pittoresque qui a sa valeur. En effet, 
dit-il, le site de Panéas ou Césarée de Philippe est vanté par tous les 
voyageurs pour son opulente verdure et sa fraicheur: il est comme une 
oasis, par contraste avec les régions alentour, qui sont arides comme 
un désert. Le sculpteur a mis un arbre sur le rocher —‘ particularité 
qui ne se trouve pas dans les autres représentations du miracle du 
rocher’— parce qu’il aura voulu faire de la couleur locale et pour que 
& cet arbre on reconnit le paysage de Césarée de Philippe. Et cela 


1 Cyprian Epistul. \xiii 8 (ed. Hartel, p. 706): ‘ Findetur petra et fluet aqua et 
bibet plebs mea. Quod in euangelio adinpletur, quando Christus qui est petra 
finditur ictu lanceae in passione.” 

2 De Rossi Bulletino, 1868, p. 2: ‘Che Pietro sia stato sustituito nel luogo di 
Mosé come duce e legislatore del nuovo popolo, oltre alcune allusioni dei padri, lo 
mostrano i monumenti.’ G. Wilpert, ‘S. Pietro nelle pitt cospicue sculture cimi- 
teriali antiche’, Studi Romani, 1922 P+ 15. 

3 Wilpert, p. 17. 
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confirme bien que le miracle du rocher représente la sctne du Zu es 
Petrus. Ainsi parle M. Marucchi. 

On lui objectera qu’il n’est pas exact que dans les représentations 
figurées du miracle du rocher on ne voie jamais d’arbre. Un verre doré 
du musée du Vatican, bien connu,' représente Moise frappant le rocher, 
qui est 4 droite, tandis qu’a gauche est un arbre. Au dessus du per- 
sonnage de Moise est inscrit le nom PETRVs. Nous avons sur ce verre 
doré un arbre stylisé, et cet arbre n’est pas planté sur le rocher, parce 
que le graveur était limité par le cercle de son fond de verre : il a décou- 
ronné le rocher de son arbre et placé le dit arbre 4 gauche, mais il a pris 
soin de planter larbre dans un minuscule monticule, qui est un rappel 
du rocher, tant le rocher appelle l’arbre! Le sarcophage du Latran 
est autrement réaliste: l’arbre tient 1A au rocher qu’il couronne de sa 
ramure, il fait corps avec le rocher. Qu’est-ce donc que cet arbre? 
N’ayons aucune hésitation 4 y reconnaitre la croix. 

Je me bornerai 4 citer comme expression de ce symbolisme, attesté 
déja par Tertullien (Adv. Judaeos, 13), Ges quelques vers du potme De 
Pascha du pseudo-Cyprien : 


Est locus ex omni medius quem cernimus orbe, 

Golgotha Iudaeit patrio cognomine dicunt. 

Hic ego de sterili succisum robore lignum 

Plantatum memini fructus genuisse salubres . 
Arboris haec species: uno de stipite surgit 

Et mox in geminos extendit brachia ramos . . 

Ecce sub ingenti ramorum tegminis umbra 

Fons erat... 

Hune circum innumerae gentes populique coibant? 


Donc, dirons-nous, l’arbre sur le rocher n’a rien a voir avec le 
paysage de Césarée de Philippe, et le rocher lui-méme rien 4 voir avec 
la primauté de l’apétre Pierre. 

M. Marucchi cependant croit trouver une confirmation de son inter- 
prétation avec les architectures qui servent de fond aux deux scénes 
sculptées sur cette paroi du sarcophage. Derritre Moise frappant le 
rocher on voit l’extérieur de l’abside d’une basilique ; puis, 4 droite de 
cette basilique, un peu en arriére, se dresse une rotonde qui peut étre 
un baptistére ; enfin, plus 4 droite, et servant de fond au groupe du 
Christ et de ’hémorroisse, un ensemble de trois édifices moins caracté- 
risés. M. Marucchi croit reconnaitre dans la rotonde le baptistére 
constantinien du Latran ; la basilique est pour lui la basilique constan- 


1 Voyez en un dessin dans la Roma sotterranea (1879) de Kraus, p. 340. Et 
voyez la dissertation De Rossi, Bulletino, 1868, pp. 1-6. 
2 Cyprian (ed. Hartel), append. p. 305. 
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tinienne du Latran; les trois derniers édifices seraient le pa/atium 
sessorianum. 11 ne dissimule pas que cette identification paraitra 
audacieuse. F 

Je n’ai pas dessein de la contester: dato, non concesso. Mais voict le 
point qui pour moi est difficile. M. Marucchi observe que l’abside de 
la basilique prétendue du Latran est construite sur le prolongement du 
rocher d’ott Moise fait jaillir la source. Or, dit-il, l'abside est la place 
de la cathedra épiscopale, et donc l’abside représente la cathedra. 
Quelle est la basilique romaine qui contenait la cathedra Petri, insigne 
de la primauté de lapétre? La basilique du Latran. Telle est 
argumentation de M. Marucchi, qui revient 4 ceci: le rocher symbolise 
la primauté de l’apétre Pierre, or ce rocher appuie une abside qui doit 
représenter la cathedra Fetri, donc cette abside est celle de l’abside 
constantinienne du Latran. 

A quoi l’on peut répondre: le rocher ne symbolise pas la primauté 
de Pierre, mais le salut apporté aux hommes par le Christ; le décor 
architectural n’a pas ici nécessairement de connexion avec les deux 
scénes symboliques du premier plan; la basilique du Latran n’a pas de 
connexion nécessaire avec la cathedra Petri, tout ce qui a trait 4 la 
chaire de S. Pierre étant 4 Rome localisé au Vatican." 

Que lartiste & qui nous devons le beau sarcophage, destiné 4 un 
mausolée placé prés de la tombe de S. Pierre au Vatican, ait eu dessein 
de glorifier S. Pierre, n’en doutons pas. Le sujet central du front du 
sarcophage, savoir le Christ donnant au jour de |’Ascension le vo/u/us de 
sa loi 4 S. Pierre, le dit clairement.? Le Christ prophétisant 4 S. Pierre 
son reniement est une glorification de S. Pierre, 4 sa maniére, si l’on 
veut. * Mais dans la double scéne de la face droite du sarcophage, je ne 
puis rien reconnaitre qui se rapporte 4 S. Pierre et 4 sa primauté. 
‘ Jo non dubitd per tanto di affermare che questo sarcofago lateranense é il 
piit importante di quelli che si riferiscono all autorita di s. Pietro’ Que 
l’excellent maitre qu’est M. Marucchi nous pardonne de ne pas souscrire 
a cette conclusion qui est celle de son étude. 


PIERRE BATIFFOL. 


1 Voyez a l’appui De Rossi, Bulletsno, 1867, pp. 34 et 88. 

2 Wilpert,pp. 24-27, sur les représentations figurées du dominus legem dat. 

3 Je regrette de ne pouvoir sur ce point adopter le sentiment de Wilpert, pp. 18- 
20, qui voit dans l’annonce du reniement le confirma fratres tuos! Je regrette 
pareillement de ne pas reconnaitre une représentation de la cathedra Petri dans |e 
sarcophage 55 du Latran, étudié par Wilpert, pp. 27-31. Ou ne saurait étre trop 
prudent dans ces interprétations. 
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THE DATE OF THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


IN a previous article I have given reasons for rejecting the commonly 
accepted view of the dependence of the Gospel of Peter upon the 
canonical gospels. My belief is that although ‘Peter’ knew many of 
the traditions which the four evangelists used in the composition of their 
gospels, there is no sufficient evidence to prove that he was acquainted 
with their work. I now pass on to consider a question which is inti- 
mately connected with the preceding discussion, and to deal with the 
problem of the date of the composition of the Petrine gospel. 

Eusebius’ fixes the possible limit when he tells us that Serapion, 
bishop of Antioch in the last decade of the second century, found the 
Gospel of Peter in use in the church of Rhossus ; at first he sanctioned 
its use, but afterwards becoming aware that the gospel was used by the 
Docetic heretics he withdrew his approval. 

Churches are conservative in matters liturgical and it is probable that 
the gospel which they used at Rhossus was no new composition. In 
the latter half of the second century the canonical gospels were widely 
known and generally accepted, so that this church must have retained 
its use of ‘ Peter’ in spite of the competition of other and more generally 
popular gospels. Dr Swete thought that its popularity at Rhossus could 
be explained on the supposition that it had been known for some twenty 
years. To me that seems unlikely. The probability is very small that 
in 190 a church would read a book twenty years old as one of the 
canonical gospels, and the Gospel of Peter must have had a much 
longer history to explain the respect in which it was held. Up to the 
end of the second century little groups of Christians might here and 
there adopt a recent gospel which suited their own peculiar views, but 
for a church which was not consciously heretical to cling to a non- 
canonical gospel in 190 seems to imply for that gospel a very respectable 
antiquity. It does not seem at all likely that the gospel read in the 
church of Rhossus could have been written later than A.D. 150. 

The next question to be considered is whether any traces of a know- 
ledge of the Petrine gospel can be discovered in the surviving fragments 
of the literature of the second century. Two passages in the works of 
Justin Martyr, whose Afology is dated about 150, are worthy of 
attention. 

Apol.i 35 kai yap (as elrev 6 rpodyrys) Siacvpovres aitov éxdOioay éxi 
Byparos Kai etrov Kpivov jpiv. 

Cf. Peter iii éXeyov Svpwper tov vidv rod Geod . . . Kal éxdOicayv émi xabé- 
Spay xpicews A€yovres Acxaiws xpive BacrAcd Tod “Iopayd. 

1 HE. vi 13. 
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There is nothing in the canonical gospels to suggest that the Jews set 
Jesus upon a judgement seat.’ Either Justin is quoting from some 
unknown tradition or he has read a gospel which records this fact. It 
is at least possible that he is quoting ‘ Peter’ from memory, though he 
uses the Johannine Bjya and not the Petrine xaOédpay xpioews: xpivov 
jpiv would then represent d:xaiws xpive, but the correspondence is not 
exact. Both may be attempts to introduce a fulfilment of Isa. lviii 2 
airotoly pe viv xpiow Sduxaiav; but if Justin, who is arguing from the 
fulfilment of prophecy, knew ‘ Peter’, it is surprising that he does not 
quote him more accurately, and thus approach more nearly to the Old 
Testament wording. 

The other point of interest is the use of the word diacvpovres. Liddell 
and Scott give ‘tearing in pieces’ which does not make good sense. 
As Swete points out, the version of Aquila of Prov. i 30 substituted 
dvécupov for éuvxrypiov to describe the mocking of Wisdom by fools, so 
the word may have borne the meaning ‘make a jest of’. But it is 
a peculiar word, and when we find in ‘ Peter’ in the same context ovpwpev 
Tov vidv rod Oeod the likelihood that Justin had some acquaintance with 
the gospel is considerable. 

The other passage in Justin’s writings which has been referred to as 
displaying familiarity with ‘ Peter’ occurs in chapter 97 of the Dialogue : 

‘And they that crucified him divided his garments among them, 
casting lots (Aaxpov Baddovres).’ 

CF. Peter iv ‘And placing his garments before him they divided 
them, and cast a lot upon them (Aayxpdv ¢Badov én’ atrois).’ 

This is a very much more important correspondence, for Aaxpov Baddrcw 
is a phrase unknown to classical authors and only occurs in Christian 
writers who are probably influenced by ‘ Peter’ or Justin. That Justin 
should use it here makes it distinctly probable that he was acquainted 
with ‘Peter’. At the same time we cannot regard it as certain, for he 
does not use the word évdvuara, and he says nothing of the curious 
statement of ‘ Peter’ that they spread His garments before Him. 

These evidences that Justin was at least slightly acquainted with the 
Gospel of Peter must be taken into account in the interpretation of 
the passage (Dia/. 106) in which Justin speaks of the drouyynpovedpara 
Ilérpov—the memoirs of Peter. It is commonly assumed that Justin 
knew the fact mentioned by Papias that Mark incorporated in his 
Gospel what he remembered of Peter’s preaching, and that therefore 
Justin was referring to our second gospel as ‘ Peter’s memoirs’. Even 
supposing that Justin did know the Papias tradition, it may be questioned 
whether dzopynpovedpara Iérpov is a natural way of referring to the 


2 Unless éxa&cev in John xix 13 be taken in an active sense. 
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gospel composed by Mark. It may be Mark’s memoirs, or Peter’s 
preaching, but it is not Peter’s memoirs. Justin is dealing with the ful- 
filment of Ps. xxii in the gospel story, and he quotes verse 22, ‘I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren’. He finds a fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy in the change of Simon’s name to Peter—‘ And when it is said 
that He changed the name of one of the Apostles to Peter, and when it 
is written in the memoirs of Him that this so happened, this was an 
announcement that it was He’ &c. The point is that the very man 
whose name was changed recorded the fact in his memoirs. When we 
remember that Peter’s gospel is written partly in the first person 
(§ 12, ‘I, Simon Peter’) we must admit the great probability that Justin 
is referring to a book written, not by some one who knew Peter, but by 
some one who calls himself Peter. This seems to weigh down the 
balance of probability heavily on the side of the belief that Justin knew 
Peter’s gospel.’ 

If so, our ferminus ad quem is pushed back at least another twenty 
years, for it is difficult to believe that Justin would use as the work of 
Peter a pseudonymous document that was less than twenty years old. 
Dr Swete cannot believe that Justin would fail to detect the heretical 
tendencies of the Petrine gospel.2 This does not seem a serious objec- 
tion. The unorthodoxy of the fragment in our possession is by no 
means conspicuous even when it is judged by later standards, and if 
it did not immediately shock Serapion fifty years later, we need not 
be surprised that to Justin it seemed unobjectionable ; particularly, of 
course, if he believed it to be authentic and knew that it had been in 
use by the Church for many years. If it be granted that Justin knew 
the book, we are carried back for its composition to a very early period 
in the second century. 

The only other early writers of whose acquaintance with ‘ Peter’ 
there is any evidence are Barnabas and Tatian ; but in neither case is 
the similarity unmistakeable and it is unsafe to build any argument 
upon it. If on other grounds we have reason to assign ‘ Peter’ to the 
first century we may suppose that Barnabas had read him, and very pro- 
bably Tatian, but the evidence is not strong enough to justify us in 
forming an opinion on the strength of their writings alone.’ 

We can only sum up the external evidence for the date of the Gospel 
of Peter by saying that it was certainly in use about the middle of the 
second century, that it was probably known and respected by Justin, and 


1 It is just possible that in Dial. 106 & rots dropynpovedpacw aitrod should be 


translated ‘ in the memoirs concerning Him’ (i.e. Jesus), but this is not the natural 
meaning. 


2 Swete The Akhmim Fragment xxxiii. 
3 Tatian may have retained faint recollections of ‘ Peter’ as he had seen it in the 
East. He is not likely to have met with a copy in Rome. 
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that if he did know it the latest possible date for its composition is 
about A.D. 130. How much earlier it was written must be determined 
on other grounds. 

My examination of the text of Peter’s gospel pointed to the con- 
clusion that the author had no knowledge of our four gospels. We are 
therefore led to consider what is the latest date at which it would be 
possible for a fairly intelligent and educated Christian to live in igno- 
rance of any of the canonical gospels. The general opinion of scholars 
dates Mark, the earliest, shortly before a.p. 70, and he is thought to 
have written in Rome for the Roman Church. There is no evidence 
that his book was widely used outside Rome, and it is quite possible 
that it remained unknown to most of the eastern churches for the best 
part of a century. The case of Matthew is different. We have no 
certain evidence of the date of its composition, but it seems to have 
been popular in the East early in the second century, and it was well 
known to Ignatius. We may accept the verdict of Allen who dates it 
within a few years of a. D. 70.1 

The Third Gospel is in a somewhat similar case ; my own belief is 
that the author was the friend of St Paul and that he wrote not later 
than A.D. go. 

By the end of the third quarter of the first century presumably most 
of the apostles were dead. The time had come when the need of written 
gospels was being felt, and the work of copying would proceed rapidly. 
Copies of the gospels would be carried from city to city, and before 
long they would be read in the public assemblies of the Church, as 
Justin says the custom was in his time. After the close of the first 
century it would be difficult for any well-instructed Christian to have no 
knowledge of any of the gospels, though few if any churches possessed 
more than one or two. If ‘Peter’ did not know any of the canonical 
gospels the probability is that he wrote in the first century, conceivably 
as late as 100, possibly considerably earlier. 

We can only form an opinion by observing the type of tradition on 
which he relied, and comparing it with that incorporated in the canonical 
gospels ; in such a case judgements will differ widely and I can only 
give my own impressions for what they are worth. 

1. ‘Peter’ believes the story of Pilate washing his hands, and he 
carries much farther than Matthew the attempt to fix the guilt of the 
crucifixion upon the Jews. How rapidly hostility to the Jews developed 
we know from the Fourth Gospel and from Barnabas, but the elabora- 
tion of ‘ Peter’s’ account suggests that he learnt the tradition of Pilate’s 
innocence at a time later than the date of the composition of the First 
Gospel. 

1 W. C. Allen St Matthew p. |xxxiv. 
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2. The same may be said of the part played by Herod, the exaggera- 
tion of which is no doubt due to the same tendency. Luke is much 
nearer to history. 

3. The treatment of Joseph suggests a date not far from, and perhaps 
a little earlier than, the date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel. 
Primitive elements are not altogether discarded. Joseph is not a disciple 
as he is in Matthew and John, and he has no assistant such as Nico- 
demus, but the tomb is Joseph’s own property as in Matthew, and it is 
a garden as in John. The suggestion is of a date later than Matthew, 
and a little earlier than John. 

4. The account of the mocking by the people is very confused, and 
cannot be supposed to represent reliable tradition at any. stage of its 
developement. 

5- The silence of Jesus upon the Cross is doubtless due to the 
Docetic prejudices of the author or his source. We have no reason to 
doubt that Docetic views developed very early, and in this particular 
they would be difficult to promulgate at a time when the gospel versions 
had become widely known. 

6. The potion of gall and vinegar suggests a time when tradition had 
brought the narrative of Mark into greater correspondence with Ps. lxix 
22—as in Matthew ; but reflexion has given to the incident a significance 
which was unsuspected at the time the First Gospel was composed. 

7. The account of the marvels attendant upon the death of Christ 
represents developement of the Marcan tradition, but in this respect 
‘Peter’ does not go so far as Matthew. Neither, for that matter, does 
the Fourth Gospel. Simplicity is not always earlier than extravagance. 

8. The burial by Joseph is more elaborate than that described in the 
synoptists, but much less elaborate than that described by John. Again 
the suggestion is that ‘ Peter’ is earlier than John. 

9. The mention of the fear of the disciples lest they be arrested on 
a charge of attempting to destroy the temple has an early ring, though 
the actual charge is reminiscent of John. It is by no means improbable 
that popular feeling against Jesus was excited by a rumour that he 
intended to destroy the Temple, and if so, we may believe that his 
friends fell under suspicion. This is an instance of ‘ Peter’s’ preserving 
an early and valuable tradition. Before long the disciples were given 
a more heroic part (so John, where one man and several women stand 
at the foot of the Cross) ; that ‘ Peter’ represents them as remaining in 
hiding until they could safely leave Jerusalem favours an early date. 

10. The elaborate account of the setting of the guard obviously 
represents a legendary developement of the story contained in Matthew. 
But such legends do not take long to grow! 

11. The absurd account of the actual resurrection considered by 
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itself seems to give good grounds for dating ‘Peter’ after any of the 
canonical gospels, certainly after the synoptists. As we have already 
seen, all three stages of a single tradition appear in ‘Peter’. The 
women find a young man at the tomb, an angel descends from heaven, 
two angels descend from heaven. ‘Peter’ goes much farther than 
Luke or Matthew in explaining the functions of the angelic messengers, 
which would suggest that he learnt the tradition at a time when it had 
been developed beyond the form familiar to any of the evangelists. 
This, however, is not a certain indication of date. In some circles 
developement may have been much more rapid than in others, and 
‘Peter’ was naturally of a credulous disposition. We can only say that 
‘Peter’ is later than the synoptists, but John’s comparatively sober tone 
may not indicate more than his saner disposition. 

12. The Petrine account of Mary’s visit to the tomb confirms the 
impression that ‘Peter’s’ gospel is to be dated somewhere between 
the First and the Fourth Gospels. Like Matthew ‘ Peter’ omits to 
mention that the women brought spices, and for the same reason ; but 
at the time at which he writes the early tradition has not been forgotten, 
for he speaks of their casting the things they had brought at the door of 
the tomb. Joseph of Arimathaea has not yet become the devoted 
disciple which he appears in John; though he is the friend of Jesus, 
nothing is said of his anointing the body of the Lord. An intermediate 
stage in the growth of tradition is perhaps indicated in the statement 
that he washed the body ; once granted that his interest in Jesus was 
personal he would soon be represented as giving proof of his devotion 
by something more than a hasty burial, but ‘ Peter’s’ statement may 
be historical. ‘ Peter’ has not forgotten, as John almost forgets, that 
Mary did not come alone, but the earlier tradition in his narrative is 
obviously insecure. As I have already argued, the message of the young 
man represents a much earlier type of tradition than that which appears 
in Matthew, and in one respect it may be earlier than the account of 
Mark. 

13. So also may ‘ Peter’s’ final section describing the return of the 
disciples to their homes. It is easy to see how the accounts of Matthew, 
Luke, and John might grow out of an early tradition resembling ‘ Peter’s’ 
narrative ; it is impossible to imagine the process reversed. If so, 
‘Peter’ wrote at a time when primitive tradition had not been wholly 
submerged under later elaborations and modifications. 

Taken one by one these hints as to the time at which ‘ Peter’ wrote 
his gospel may seem too vague to enable us to reach a conclusion. In 
places his extravagances suggest a date later than the canonical gospels. 
But other passages suggest knowledge of a tradition even earlier than 
Mark’s, and these passages make a late date improbable. The safest 
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conclusion seems to be that ‘ Peter’ was written neither very late nor 
very early, but in the same generation which witnessed the composition 
of Matthew and Luke, that is, in the last thirty years of the first century. 
On the whole it appears to be later than Matthew and Luke, and 
earlier than the Fourth Gospel, but no certainty can be claimed for 
this conclusion. We do not know how much to allow for the influence 
of the personal factor. ‘ Peter’s’ absurdities may be largely due to his 
credulity, John’s developements to his genius, but on the whole what 
appears to be primitive tradition has survived to a larger extent in 
‘Peter’ than in John. 

A rough guess would suggest a.D. go as the date of the gospel, 
perhaps ten years earlier, possibly twenty years later, but the later date 
does not accord well either with the internal evidence, or with the 
respect which, if Justin knew it, the gospel enjoyed in the first half of 
the second century. The evidence considered as a whole seems to fix 
the year 100 as the /erminus ad quem. 

If this argument carries any weight it is evident that ‘ Peter’ is a very 
important witness to the traditions of the resurrection, and that any 
attempt to reach a knowledge of the facts underlying the traditions must 
take his testimony into account. He had many faults, he was credulous, 
muddle-headed, incompetent, and possibly heretical, but he lived at 
a time when tradition was still fluid, and when the authority of the 
canonical gospels had not suppressed the memory of everything which 
they did not contain ; it would be strange if he did not record some 
facts which are facts, and throw some light upon those events of which 
the canonical gospels provide unsatisfying and contradictory accounts. 


P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


epoBovvto yap MARK xvi 8. 


Wiru the general question of the original ending of St Mark’s 
Gospel this note makes no attempt to deal, but merely with the special 
point whether it is likely that a sentence should end with é¢oBoivro yap. 
It was formerly usual to print a full stop after these words. WH sub- 
stituted a colon, with asterisks following ; Swete, in his edition, may 
have intended to do likewise, but no stop is actually printed, though 
asterisks follow. Baljon, Souter, and Nestle in the B.F.B.S. edition, 
have the full stop. Perhaps it should be mentioned that, according to 
Scrivener’s facsimile (Zntrod. to Crit. of N.T., vol. i, opp. p. 137) Cod. 
L has apparently the grave, Cod. B the acute accent. 

Hort, in his Jntroduction, Appendix p. 46, wrote; ‘ It is incredible that 
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the evangelist deliberately concluded . . . a paragraph with époBoivro 
yép ...’ and practically repeats the statement on the following page. 
Prof. Burkitt (Zwo Lectures, p. 28) says ‘Not only the narrative, the 
paragraph, and the sentence, are each left incomplete, but even the sub- 
ordinate clause seems to hang in the air.’ Swete, in his edition, refers 
to these remarks, and what Hort calls ‘incredible’ he calls ‘ perhaps 
improbable’. Prof. Burkitt, again (Zhe O/d Latin and the Itala, p. 49, 
note), writes: ‘In no case would the Gospel have originally ended with 
époBoivro yap. Ought we not, indeed, to print époBotvro yap . . . with 
a grave accent? It is very unusual to find clauses, much less paragraphs, 
which end with yép. Cf. Mk xi 18 and ix 6,’ 

It is hard to say exactly what constitutes a paragraph; but enough 
sentences ending with ydp can be found to shew that there is nothing 
in itself suspicious about this. The necessary condition is simply that 
as yap regularly stands second, the rest of the clause must consist of 
a single word, either a verb, or implying a verb; and this clause must 


- end a sentence, giving the reason or justification for what precedes. 


We need not trouble with elliptic or colloquial remarks, as in Plato, 
nor with yap standing (exceptionally) later than second in the clause 
(cf. Ovid’s use of tamen, Fasti ii 688, uir iniustus, fortis ad arma tamen : 
and 7Zrist. I v 82). 

Let us begin, then, with Homer Od. iv 612 :— 

Tovyap eyo tot tatra petaotycw Sivapou yap. 

iv 827 and v 25 are similar, giving 2nd and 3rd pers. sing.; as the 

plural would not suit the metre, the phrase is varied at x 69 
Svvapus yap év dpiv. 

In Aesch. Agam. 1564 we have pipve d& . . . wabeiv tov épfavra: 
Oécprov yap. (See also Choeph. 374, Zum. 382, where, however, the 
text may possibly be doubted.) 

In Eurip. Med. 1272, 1276, one child ends his line é\Avpeoba yap, 
and (apparently) the other responds with .. . év déovre yap. Orestes 251 
ends line and clause with éfeor yap. Jph. Aul. 1355 is a divided tro- 
chaic line, 

AX. riv éuiy péddovear ivi py xraveiv. KA. dixaca ydp. 
Achilles resuming his interrupted sentence in the next line. (Cf. 
Soph. Zrach. 409.) 

In the Greek Old Testament, Isa. xvi 10 réravrax yap is dubious, as 
some (Lucianic) MSS add xéAevopa. But xxix 11 is plain enough, ov 
divapa dvayvava, éoppdyrra yap. Also Genesis xviii 15, jpvycato 
Sdppa A€éyovra Oix éyédaca éfoByOn yap. And xlv 3 xai od« édvvayro of 
adeAdoi droxpiljvar ait érapdxOnoay yép. (Here eight of Brooke and 
M°Lean’s selected cursives, and two versions, add ‘at his presence’ 
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with Heb.) One of these Genesis examples contains the very verb 
used by St Mark, and the other is a sentence rather closely parallel 
to his. 

It seems, then, that neither Homer, nor the tragedians, nor the trans- 
lators of the O.T. into Greek, saw any objection to ending a sentence 
with ydp if they had occasion to do so. The occasions, and conse- 
quently such sentences, are not very numerous ; but that is all. Without 
wishing to suggest, or attempting to demolish, any theory as to the 
ending of St Mark’s Gospel, I merely wish to point out that a sentence 
ending with ydp is not without precedent. With any superstructure that 
might be raised on the foundation of the grave accent and the broken 
sentence, I have nothing to do; desiring simply to suggest that the 
foundation itself is scarcely secure. 

One thing, however, seems to give a possible ground for thinking that 
some words may have followed the yap in this passage. The tense of 
the verb is imperfect, and this, more than anything else, gives something 
of a feeling that the matter is, perhaps, not finally closed’ (as it is in 
most of my examples) with the yap. The effect of an aorist would have 
been much more conclusive. Such, at least, is my own impression ; 
but Dr Thackeray, who kindly read through this paper in an earlier 
stage, is not inclined to agree. Still, I think it only fair to mention the 
point. At any rate, my object is mainly to urge, that, if in future 
editions of the text of St Mark this small change should be adopted, it 
should not be done without definite explanation of the reasons for it. 


R. R. OTTLEy. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF MONKS AT CHRIST 
CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 


Art the close of his paper on ‘The Early Community at Christ Church, 
Canterbury’, in the last number of this JourNAL,’ Dr Armitage Robin- 
son inclines to accept the tradition that the introduction of monks in 
the place of clerks was effected by Archbishop 4¢lfric after his return 
from Rome with the pallium in 997. As the evidence for this is 
exceedingly scanty, it seems worth while to supplement it by the 
following observations. 


The Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis, a body of regulations 
drawn up about the year 970 for the use of the English reformed 
monasteries, directs that, on the death of a monk, a letter should be 

1 I suppose that this is what Prof. Burkitt (quoted above) means when he says 


‘even the subordinate clause seems to hang in the air’. 
2 Supra, p. 240. 
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sent round to neighbouring monasteries asking for prayers.' This letter 
runs as follows :— 


Domnus .iff. abbas monasterii .iff. cunctis sanctae ecclesiae fidelibus 
tam praelatis quam et subditis. Cum cunctos maneat sors irrevocabilis 
horae, notum, vobis esse cupimus de quodam fratre nostro .iff. quem 
Dominus de ergastulo huius saeculi vocare dignatus est die .iff., pro quo 
obsecramus obnixe ut sitis strenui interventores ad Dominum sentiatque 
in interventione quibus fuerat unitus in ordinis communione. 


This form is in both MSS of the Concordia, Cotton MSS, Faustina B 3 
of the end of the tenth century (= F), and Tiberius A 3 of the first half 
of the eleventh century (= T)*; the earlier MS, however, has a note 
‘vel episcopus Ecclesiae Christi’ written in over the words ‘abéas mona- 
sterii’. The text of F breaks off with the words ‘ in ordinis communione. 
Valete’ at the bottom of fol. 198a, and on the reverse side of the folio 
is a variant form ®* of the letter as follows :— 


Gratia Dei archiepiscopus .iff. humilisque Christi Ecclesiae mona- 
chorum coetus cunctis in Christo salutem fidelibus. Quoniam quidem 
carissimi caritatis vinculo iubemur uniri dilectioneque Dei fervere et 
proximi, et quia apostolo scimus obediendum ita monenti Ovate pro 
invicem ut salvemini,’ vestrae fraternitati notum cupimus fieri unum 
e nostris fratribus .iff. sacerdotem (oZe : vel levitam) et monachum . iff. 
(mote: xi Kal. Febr.) ergastulo carnis exemptum vitam finisse tempo- 
ralem ; pro quo petimus ut strenui ipsa compellente caritate interventores 
existatis quo omnipotens, precibus complacatus vestris, animam eius 
gaudiis inserat sine fine mansuris. Vivat valeatque qui Deum postulat 
quo spiritus eius requiescat in pace. 


Cotton MS Tib. A 3 fol. 177 a (= F,) contains a fragment of the 
text of the Concordia from the words ‘in ordinis communione’ (the con- 
clusion of the letter) down to the words ‘ de aliis vero infirmis ut supra 
dictum est agatur’ ; i.e. exclusive of the Epilogue (Praefatus equidem 
rex ut huius libelli epilogum, uti proemium . . . cepit, orthodoxe conclu- 
deret, etc.) found only in T. This fragment is in the same hand as F ; 
thus, if it is not the missing portion of that MS, it probably belongs to 
a sister MS now lost. On fol. 177 4 of F, are the following variants * of 
the letter :— 

Gratia miserationis Dei archiepiscopus .itf. omnisque (sc) omnibus 
senioribus et iunioribus fidelibus in Christo salutem. Sanctitati vestrae 


1 Regularis Concordia cap. xii. 

2 The text of T is printed in Reyner Apostolaius (Appendix), Dugdale Monasticon 
vol. I p. xliv, Migne P. L. cxxxvii 475 ff, and W. S. Logeman Angha (Neue 
Folge, i). 

8 See ‘Rules for Monks and Canons’ by Miss Bateson in the English Historical 
Review, Oct. 1894, p. 708. 

4 James v 16. 

5 See ‘ Rules for Monks and Canons’ by Miss Bateson, Joc. cit. 
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volumus sit notum de obitu fratris nostri .itf. monachi et sacerdotis 
(note: vel levitae) qui obiit N (ote: xi Kal. Febr.), pro quo petimus ut 
intercessores existatis quatinus vestris (sic) valeat aggregari coetibus 
sanctorum in coelis. Valete. 


Gratia miserationis Dei archiepiscopus .itf. omnisque congregatio 
Ecclesiae Christi omnibus ecclesiae fidelibus salutem. Cum omnes 
diem mortis nostrae expectamus et necesse habeamus mutuis salvari 
precibus, suppliciter petimus ut pro fratre nostro .itf. monacho et sacer- 
dote (note: vel levita), qui carnis ergastulo exiens N (mofe: xi Kal. 
Febr.) hoc saeculum deseruit, intercedere dignemini quatinus per vestra 
sacra suffragia ad aeterna spiritus eius perveniat gaudia. Valete. 

The variant form of the letter in F (fol. 1984), and the variants of 
F, (fol. 177 4) are by the same hand and are, in the opinion of the 
British Museum authorities, of the end of the tenth century. 

The note ‘episcopus Ecclesiae Christi’ written over the words ‘ addas 
monasterit’ in the F text of the letter, together with the three variant 
forms quoted, would seem clear evidence of the presence of monks at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, in the last years of the tenth century or 
at the very beginning of the eleventh. ‘This would point to the archi- 
episcopate of Aélfric (995-1005). 

Tuomas Symons, O.S.B. 


NOTE ON ‘THE MESSIAH BEN JOSEPH’. 


In his paper on ‘The Messiah ben Joseph’ in this JoURNAL (vol. xxvii, 
p. 130) Dr Dix refers (p. 132) to Gen. xlix 10 and the sentence rendered 
in A.V. and R.V. ‘until Shiloh comes’. This rendering, Dr Dix says, 
‘is not found in any version before 1534, but the English versions 
make use of it’. In the interests of accuracy it may be pointed out 
that the rendering referred to is found in at least two versions before 
1534, namely, the Graecus-Venetus which is believed to have been 
written about the year 1400, and Tindale’s version of the Pentateuch 
published in 1530. ‘The actual words of the Graecus-Venetus are: 
dxpis av ddixorro odd. The actual words of Tindale’s 1530 version 
are: ‘untill Silo come’. Dr Dix mentions in all four possible inter- 
pretations of the word ‘Shiloh’. There is a fifth, namely, ‘his son’ 


(see BDB, p. toro* rid, Besides the references for this last 
rendering given in BDB, it is to be found in Tremellius and Junius’ — 
Latin version : usguedum venturus erit filius ejus. 


JaMes EpwarpD Hoocc, 
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Israel and Babylon (the twenty-fifth Hartley Lecture), by W. LANsDELL 
Warpb.Le, M.A., B.D. (Holborn Publishing House, London, 
1925.) 

THEsE lectures, which Mr Wardle here publishes in the form of 
a book, are a welcome contribution to the literature on the much dis- 
puted question of the relations of Israel and Babylon. Mr Wardle 
discusses fully the problems raised by the various stories of the Creation, 
of Paradise, the Fall, and the Deluge, of Israel's ancestors, of the origin of 
Hebrew monotheism, of the Sabbath and the name ‘Yahweh’, and 
of Hebrew legislation. The whole work is introduced by a brief account 
of Babylonian and Assyrian history, and brought to an end with a dis- 
cussion of the Pan-Babylonian theory. The author has read most of the 
relevant literature and concludes each discussion with an admirable 
summary, disentangling the probable from the possible and distinguish- 
ing the results of sane enquiry from the extravagances of certain schools 
of criticism. The whole book may be studied with great advantage 
alike by the beginner and by the specialist. 

It will, perhaps, be in place to add some remarks on a few special 
points to which Mr Wardle has referred. On pp. 17 and 43 it should 
be noticed that Dhorme’ still denies the equation of SA.GAZ with 
Habiru ; the identification, however, of SA.GAZ with habbatum is made 
almost certain by a syllabary published by Meissner,* which reads 
SA.GAZ = ha-[ab-ba-\tum. On p. 9 the reference to a script found in 
the Indus valley as ‘largely identical with Sumerian’ would seem to be 
an overstatement ; the authorities at the British Museum claim that only 
nine signs are closely similar to and seven bear a general resemblance to 
Sumerian signs.’ On p. 23 the date now given by Fotheringham for the 
sixth year of Ammizaduga, though accepted by Schnabel and others, is 
disputed anew by Meyer.* On p. 31 it should be remarked that 
Winckler’s theory of ‘ Azriya’u of Yau’di’ (not Jau’di, as the name is 
wrongly written) is denied by Luckenbill.* On pp. 33-34 more might be 


1 In the Revue Biblique, 1909, pp. 67-73. 

2 In his Studien sur assyrischen Lexicographie p. 7, |. 69. 

5 Cp. Mackay in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1925, pp. 697-701: 
Scheil in the Revue d’ Assyrologie, vol. xxii, pp. 55-56. 

‘In his Die dltere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens und Agyptens (1925), 
pp. 24 ff. 

5 In the American Journal of Semitic Languages vol. xli pp. 217-232. 
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made of the comparative accuracy of the account in 2 Kings xviii 14-16 
(which is omitted in the corresponding part of Isaiah), as confirmed by 
Sennacherib’s inscriptions. On p. 69 Z/immu appears to be a misprint 
for Ekimmu. On p. 122 the name Summa-ilu-li-iliya means ‘surely 
the god is my god’, the Semitic construction whereby a strong assertion 
is expressed by a negative condition being now well established in 
Assyrian. On pp. 140 ff why is afs@ ‘the deep’ written affu? The 
word is, as far as I know, always spelled with s, and this is what would 
be expected if it is cognate with the Hebrew D5 ‘end’ (of the earth, 
i.e. the ocean) and the Greek adBvocos ‘abyss’. On pp. 248-249 the 
question of proper names compounded with ya#m is more complicated 
than Mr Wardle’s words imply ; for it is extremely probable that such 
names as Ya-u-um-ilum without the divine determinative before the 
word yaéim do not mean ‘ Yaii(m) is God’ but ‘God is mine’, the exist- 
ence of a possessive pronoun yaém ‘my’, ‘mine’, having now been 
established by Landsberger.’ Further, it is not impossible that the king 
of Hamath named Vau-b:'di = J/u-bi’'di may have been a usurper of 
Hebrew origin, just as Azriya’u of Ya’udi may have been the petty king 
or chief of an originally Hebrew colony in Syria. In names like 
Ya-a--we-ilum and Ya-we-ilum the element yda’we or yawe may conceal 
a verb, as it may well do in the name Yahwi-ilum.2 On p. 270, that 
Hammurabi was compiling his code from earlier laws is proved by the 
discovery of a copy of §7 on a tablet of Lipit-IStar, the fifth king of 
the dynasty of Isin.* On pp. 276-277 there is another small distinction 
between the Babylonian and Hebrew laws, besides the difference of 
conjunction : in the former the hypothesis is always stated as a fact in 
the preterite, in the latter it is set out as still in the future by the use 
of the future tense. On p. 284 Mr Wardle’s claim that a common 
phraseology need not be a mark of literary interdependence receives 
striking confirmation from § 80 of the Leges Constantini Theodosii Leonis, 
where the words pales puéisathad ‘who makes a breach in a wall’* are 
philologically identical with pi/tam pala%u ‘to make a breech in a wall’ 
in § 21 of the Code of Hammurabi; yet no one can suppose that the 
Syriac writer was dependent on the language of a code which had dis- 
appeared many centuries before he lived. On p. 293 it is all the more 
likely that -5¢ is an error for -sw in the passage under discussion because 
the reverse error occurs in the O/d Assyrian Laws, § 12 |. 15, where -2u 
‘him’ must from the context be an error for -zi ‘ her’. 


G. R. Driver. 


1 In the Zettschrift fir Assyriologie vol. xxxv p. 24, N. 2. 
2 In Schorr Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden no, 215, 1. 3. 
5 See Boissier Lipit-IStar, Législateur (Genéve, 1922). 

4 In Sachau Syrische Rechtsbicher p. 166. 
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Sacrifice in the Old Testament: its Theory and Practice, by GEORGE 
BucHANAN Gray, D.Litt. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1925.) 


Tuis book consists of Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford. They are well worthy of publication, both on account of the 
interest of the subject and also on account of the person of the Lecturer. 
Dr Gray takes a wide range. The book opens with a reference to 
Robertson Smith’s view of Sacrifice, that the leading idea of animal 
sacrifice as practised by the Semites was that it was an act of com- 
munion, in which the god and his worshippers partook of the flesh and 
blood of the sacred victim. 

Without denying Robertson Smith’s general view, Dr Gray shews that 
a different idea is more prominent in the Old Testament. Israel, at 
least in historic times, thought of Sacrifice rather as a gifttoGod. The 
Hebrew terminology of Sacrifice favours this view. Of the general 
terms for ‘ sacrifice’, which are four in number, no one suggests the idea 
of communion. Zedah is simply ‘a killing’: ‘Olah is ‘a going up’ or 
‘something which goes up’. Of the remaining terms A/indah is ‘gift’, 
and Korbdn is ‘present’. As far as the Hebrew terminology speaks 
clearly it suggests that a Sacrifice is a gift. 

Dr Gray shews further that custom, at least later custom, suggests the 
same view. Worshippers were allowed to substitute a money payment 
for a victim in certain cases. Moreover, when the Prophets repudiate 
Sacrifice, they are found in truth to be repudiating the notion that God 
wants gifts. 

Dr Gray discusses at some length ideas of propitiation and expiation 
in the Old Testament. On this difficult subject he is carefully undog- 
matic. The Hebrew “93 (Assyrian Kuppuru) may have the original 
meaning of ‘to cover’ or, again, ‘to wash away with a liquid’, but in 
historic time in Israel "23 has become just a technical term, and it is 
best rendered by ‘to atone’. 

There is further an. interesting discussion on the form of the altar. 
Four types of altars were in use in Canaan in early times: (1) Single 
moveable stones, 1 Sam. xiv 33 ; (2) fixed rock surfaces, marked some- 
times with cup-like depressions ; (3) structures of earth, Exod. xx 24; 
(4) structures of stones. But the later time did not allow this variety. 
‘The Hebrew law’, writes Dr Gray, ‘in its insistence on a structural 
altar to the neglect . . . of the table-like rock-surfaces, is accommodated 
to the Hebrew conception of God as housing neither below, nor on the 
earth, but in heaven ; ... the burnt carcasses are offerings to him, but 
are no longer his food’ (p. 129). 

Another interesting discussion is that on the Priesthood of Moses. 
Eduard Meyer is quoted as asserting, ‘The Moses whom we know was 
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ancestor of the Priests of Kadesh and so a figure connected with the 
cultus in the genealogical legend, (but) not an historical personality ’. 
‘But’, retorts Dr Gray, ‘if we are right in detecting behind the narrative 
of Exod. xviii a tradition of a Midianite priest instructing Moses and 
initiating him into the priesthood, we have to deal with a legend at once 
very ancient and very difficult to explain as a fiction. . . . Moses, at least 
as pictured in early Hebrew tradition, was a priest ; later representations 
depict him rather as lawgiver, yet this is less a contradiction than a partial 
continuation of the earlier presentation ; or as a prophet, which again is 
not incompatible with the priesthood’ (pp. 209 f). 

And who were the priests from the time of the Return from Babylon ? 
‘ Ezekiel’s priests of the future are sons of Zadok, but after the Exile the 
actual priesthood is known as Aaron, the house of Aaron, the sons of 
Aaron. .. . Are now... the sons of Aaron identical, except in name, with 
Ezekiel’s sons of Zadok?’ Dr Kennett has suggested that after the fall 
of Jerusalem the people who remained in Judaea, being deprived of their 
priests, appealed to the Bethelite or Aaronite priests to exchange Bethel 
for Jerusalem. Joshua, the colleague of Zerubbabel, was one of these, 
and by a genealogical fiction this Bethelite (and Aaronite) priest was 
made son or grandson of Seraiah, the last of Zadokite priests before the 
Exile. This theory of Dr Kennett is not adopted by the caution of 
Dr Gray, but it evidently has an attraction for him (pp. 228 ff). 

Another good section of the book discusses the High Priest. What 
was the actual place of ‘the most important priest’ before the Exile in 
the national life of the entire kingdom? Was he supreme, not only 
among the priests, but also among all the people? Or was it only the 
post-exilic high priest who occupied the commanding position assigned 
him in P? 

Other subjects treated are the Festal Kalendars, the Day of Atone- 
ment, the Blood Ritual of the Passover, and ‘ Passover and New 
Testament’. All this work is well done. Dr Gray was both a compe- 
tent scholar and an interesting writer. His judgement is always good, 
and his dicta when he sums up his results are very happily and forcibly 
expressed. 

Such a book as this deserved to be given to the world in the best 
possible form. But this is hardly the case. Many sentences are given 
evidently in the unrevised form in which they appeared in the lecturer’s 
notes. Many references, specially Biblical references, are missing from 
places where they are most wanted. The list of Addenda and Corri- 
genda on page [xv] is much too short: it could profitably be increased 
fourfold. Are we to read Safdku (page 27) or sattuku (page 402)? 
Page 34, 15 read ‘Ex. 22”f’. Page 39, 2, 3 read ‘if that is mot... 
if that is’. On page 58 the Arabic words ‘thm, ‘sin’, and ’atham, 
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‘ punishment’, are cited as though they were one and the same word. 
On page 61, 4, 5 from bottom, the bracket containing MT and LXX is 
badly arranged. On page 63, 17, the clause, ‘which followed’ &c. 
yields no satisfactory sense. Page 68, 4 (from bottom) read ‘I turn’, 
Page 74 read égerXerw. Page 75, 10 read ‘for him who offers them’. 
Page 81, 11, read 5yaw2. Page 99, 13, read ‘blood’ for ‘bread’. 
Page 116, last line, ‘t’ is left out of ‘intended’. Page 141, 25, read 
‘a new (xawvov) altar’ for ‘an altar’. Page 149, 9 (from bottom) read 
iat with Zayin. Page 166, 5 read ‘sickle’ for ‘axe’. Page 202, note 
(what does it mean?) Page 208, 25, the note which cites LXX 
(xat €AaBev = MP) as supporting a reading 34p in Exod. xviii 12 is 
wrong. Page 217, 5 (from bottom) read ‘Sennacherib’ for ‘Sargon’. 
Page 222, 25 read ‘thy children’ for ‘my children’. Page 233, 24 read 
‘ye present’. Page 281, 21 read opin-xwith Waw. Page 282, 19 read 
it with Zayin. Page 317, 21-28 read ‘transgressions, sins . . . on this 
day ... bowed down and worshipped’. Page 321, 30 read ‘Lev. 16’. 
Page 376, 9 read vyoreia. Page 404, 8 read nby with Hé. The passage 
(4) quoted on p. 407 from Megillath Ta‘anith is difficult to translate 
literally, but the translation given there is hardly adequate. It might be 
improved both at the beginning and at the end somewhat as follows :— 

*On the r2th day [of Adar] is the Zrajan- (not Zyrian-) commemora- 
tion, when they seized /u/ianus and his brother Pappus in Laodicea (of 
Syria?). He (Trajan) said, “Jf ye are of the feople of Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, your God wii] come and deliver you out of my 
hand” (a sneer). .. . It is said that before he could depart from that city, 
there arrived a despatch from Rome concerning him, and that he was 
brained with clubs and billets of wood.’ 

Trajan during his reign put down several Jewish revolts with great 
severity. It was one of his subordinates (Lucius Quietus), not of course 
Trajan himself, who after executing many Jews was himself executed by 
order of the emperor Hadrian. 


The Heart of Israel: An Approach to the Book of Psalms, by GEORGE 
W. THorn. (S.C.M., London, 1925.) 


Tuts is a short book of 171 pages, containing a brief but helpful 
study of the Psalter. One chapter is headed ‘The Glory and Grace of 
God’; another, ‘The Sacrament of Nature’; another, ‘The Nature 
and Need of Man’; and another, ‘The Divine Purpose in History’. 
Under each heading a number of appropriate passages from the Psalter 
are grouped. Mr Thorn has read recent literature on the Psalms, 
Cheyne, Kirkpatrick, Macfadyen, Oesterley. He gives some happy 
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illustrations of his points from time to time from a catholic study of 


English literature, e. g. from Oliver Cromwell, John Masefield, William 
Blake, F. von Hiigel. 


Deutero-Isaiah: A Commentary, together with a Preliminary Essay, by 
RevusEN Levy, M.A. (Oxford University Press, 1925.) 

Tuis book in accordance with its title deals with Isa. xl-lv. The 
Commentary is brief and good. Mr Levy uses the work of recent 
Christian scholars, Cheyne, Duhm, Driver, and he does not hesitate to 
cite in an objective way passages from the New Testament. The fact 
that he dedicates his book to the distinguished Jewish scholar, 
Mr Claude Montefiore, indicates his general position. 

The really important part of this work is the Preliminary Essay. 
Here the Christian reader finds much material that is new to him. 
Mr Levy after tracing in scholarly fashion the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah in 
later prophecies and in the Apocrypha and Philo devotes four and 
twenty valuable, well-documented pages to the subject of ‘ The Deutero- 
Isaianic stream in the Talmud and earlier Midrashim’. Much that is 
contained in these works is the product of times of Oppression, yet even 
Oppression could not make the Rabboth forget entirely the Mission of 
Israel to evangelize the ‘nations. The ‘ Universalism’ preached by 
Deutero-Isaiah came to be accepted as one of the doctrines of Judaism. 
In the discussions of the Talmud the Rabbi who speaks for exclusion is 


regularly answered by his fellow who welcomes the proselyte and has 
hopes of the Gentile. 


R. Johanan said: The heathen who studies Torah is worthy of death, 
for it is said, Moses commanded us Torah (Deut. xxxiii 4)....R. Meir 
on the other hand used to say, Whence do we know that even if he be 
a heathen and study Torah, he is as the High Priest? Because it is 
said, Zhe man (D1Nn) who doeth them shall even live by them (Lev. 
xvili 5). 

There is also an interesting discussion of the problem of suffering and 
specially of vicarious suffering. That a man’s sufferings atone for his 
sins is a familiar thought in the Talmud: ‘Chastisements’, it is written 
in Berakhoth 5a, ‘scour away all a man’s iniquities’, or, again, in 
Pesikta @ Rab Kahana, ‘ As the day of Kippurim atones, so the death 
of the righteous atones’, And further, the Rabboth taught the spiritual 
value of vicarious suffering: ‘As the dove (of sacrifice) atones for 
iniquities, so Israel atones for the nations’ (Shir Rabba i 15). The 
conception of a suffering Messiah was not entirely strange to Judaism, 
so writes Mr Levy. The passages, however, which allude to this con- 
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ception are obscure and late. For example, the Book of Secrets (of 
about the thirteenth century a. D.) contains this passage :— 

And Messiah the son of Ephraim shall die there and Israel shall 
mourn for him. And afterwards the Holy One (Blessed be He) shall 
reveal to them Messiah the son of David. And Israel shall be minded 
to stone him, and they shall say to him, Zhou hast spoken a lie, for 
Messiah hath already been slain, and no other Messiah is destined to 
arise. And they shall despise him, for it is said, Despised and rejected 
of men (Isa. liii 3). 

Here it seems are two ‘suffering Messiahs’. One is slain, the other 
is despised and denounced as an impostor. But such passages do not 
go farther than to shew, as Mr Levy says, that a Suffering Messiah was 
not wholly strange to Judaism. 

On p. 3 correct the date of the fall of Nineveh to 612 B.c. The book 
is generally printed accurately, but there are misprints on p. 98, line 1 
of Hebrew ; p. 102, line 1 of Hebrew ; p. 105, line 2 of Hebrew. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


Jeremiah and the New Covenant, by W. ¥. LortHouse, D.D. (Student 
Christian Movement, London, 1925.) 


Tuis volume consists of a number of studies based on the life of 
Jeremiah. It is written in a popular style, and the author makes use 
of a vivid imagination in order to bring the prophet and his surround- 
ings into touch with modern minds. Dr Lofthouse, although the plan 
of his small book does not include the detailed discussion of critical 
questions, shews an adequate knowledge of the large mass of literature 
which, especially in recent years, has been called forth by the renewed 
interest in Jeremiah. 

L. ELLiotT BINNs, 


Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des N. T., von D. Dr. CARL CLEMEN. 
(Zweite Auflage, Verlag von Alfred Tépelmann in Giessen, 1924.) 


Tuis book gives a comprehensive and sound account of a difficult 
subject. There are masses of material at hand, often fragmentary, 
much of it relevant but all plausible and tempting. For the treatment 
of it erudition and critical acumen are required in the highest degree. 
With these the author is well equipped. Since the first edition in 1909 
much literature has appeared upon the subject, the fruits of which have 
been incorporated in this new edition. The arrangement of the matter 
throughout has been slightly modified. 
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A greatly enlarged history of the problem is followed by an exposi- 
tion of the method to be followed: seven sound principles are 
enunciated, which would restrain the ingenious from rushing to clever 
derivations where a simple explanation would obviously meet the facts. 
Pp. 22-55 give accounts and estimates of religions and philosophies 
which can be suspected of influencing the N.T. This section, too, is 
enlarged, especially in the account of the Hermetic Literature. Then 
the main body of the book. Pp. 56-128 deal with the doctrines of 
God, of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, and close with four pages on the 
Triadic formula, which is derived from nothing more particular than 
the general popularity of the number Three. Pp. 128-135 are on the 
Moral Ideas, pp. 135-154 on Eschatology. The remainder: of the first 
part deals with the institutions, Worship and Organization, Baptism and 
the Last Supper. ‘The second part, pp. 192-489, is rearranged and 
works straight through the New Testament—the Synoptic Gospels, 
the Fourth Gospel, Acts, the Pauline Epistles, the Deutero-pauline 
Epistles, Hebrews and the Catholic Epistles, Revelation. 

The author has scant sympathy with those who would explain away 
the whole of Christianity by foreign influences. And while he is ready 
to acknowledge debt from without wherever due, he generally has to 
repudiate any borrowing from without in fundamental ideas: it is only 
the form of an expression at the most which has been subjected to 
or derived from foreign influences. He recognizes that there was such 
a thing as the person of Christ, existing and creating in its own right, 
and that the main facts of early Church History, e. g. the Resurrection 
and the Christian Sunday, may be accounted for internally. 

To the guiding principles he adopts at the outset might be added 
the warning of Cumont, that ‘Resemblance does not necessarily pre- 
suppose imitation, and frequently a similarity of ideas and practices 
must be explained by common origin, exclusive of any borrowing’. 
For instance, the ideas of Bread of Life and Water of Life, of Light and 
Darkness, might surely be accounted for in different parts of the world 
without any borrowing. This is a principle to which the author is 
generally faithful: not but that there are passages in which he might 
take his own critical principles more deeply to heart, e. g. in his treat- 
ment of numbers, On p. 277 foreign references, especially Greek, are 
suggested for Jn.ix 2. But the Hebraist is perfectly acquainted with 
the question: the whereabouts of the punishment of sin, the punitive 
value of suffering, the culpability of the children for the fathers’ sins, 
can be traced throughout Jewish history, through Exodus, Ezekiel, and 
Job, and can fend for itself without external support. 

On the Mysteries he decides that Paul and the Gospels are non- 
sacramental, and that the worst that can be proved against the 
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Christian institutions is that their forms were taken over from heathen 
terminology. But here again the author does not seem to give sufficient 
attention to the thesis that both Paul and the Mysteries were de- 
veloping a terminology based on current expressions, and while neither 
was definitely indebted to the other, both were developing a common 
phraseology. Meanwhile, those addressed by Paul were already con- 
versant with Mystery ideas and practices, and read into Paul’s teaching 
what was not really inherent in it. 

This book is an excellent treatise. It will also be invaluable as 
a reference book. There are full indexes at the end (18 pp.), which 
suffer from containing too many strings of figures, unrelieved by any 
guiding letterpress. 

James WALL. 


Sol Salutis, by Dr F. J. D6tcER. 2nd ed. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 
1925.) 

OF all testimonials that the Journal of Theological Studies could 
receive none is more satisfactory than that of the grateful author of 
a second edition. That the author is grateful shews that the remarks of 
the reviewer have been useful, and that a very learned work is in 
a second edition shews that there is somewhere an appreciation of sound 
learning, even in these days. Prof. Délger’s So/ Sa/utis was reviewed 
in this JOURNAL, vol. xxii, p. 283, to which the reader may be referred. 
In this second edition Délger gives due prominence to the true text of 
the Syriac Canons as published in Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents, 
for as he acknowledges this document is the oldest and clearest witness 
to his theory that the turning of Christians to the East in prayer is 
intimately connected with the ancient eschatological belief that Christ 
would return, like the lightning (Matt. xxiv 27), from the East. 

It may be noticed that Prof. Délger in this new edition makes an 
effective use of R. H. Connolly’s edition of ‘George of Arbela’, where 
similar ideas occur (p. 238f). What is even more curious and interest- 
ing is his quotation from the Summa (ii 2, 9, qu. 84, art. 3, 3), in which 
St Thomas points out that we pray towards the East (1) because the 
very Heavens move from the east, (2) because Paradise is there, 
(3) because Christ is the Light of the world and called the Orient 
(Zech. vi 12), also He ascended to the East (Ps. Ixvii 34) and will 
return from the East (Matt. xxiv 27): ‘without any alteration the ideas 
of the Patristic age are here repeated’, says Prof. Délger very truly 
(p. 242). 

On p. 307 he points out that in ancient times efforts were made to 
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direct the dying gaze of sacrificial animals towards the seat of the God 
in whose worship the sacrifice was being performed. It may be 
remarked that this explains why Mithra in the well-known group of the 
tauroctony lifts up the muzzle of the Bull with his left hand while he 
slays it with the knife held in his right hand. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


The Rule of Faith in the Ecclesiastical Writings of the first two centuries : 
a dissertation for the degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology in the 
Catholic University of America, by the Rev. A. J. Coan. 
(The Catholic University, Washington, 1924.) 


Any one reading this title must be warned (i) that what Father Coan 
means by the Rule of Faith is not what is now commonly meant by that 
phrase :—-this book has nothing to do with the history of the Old 
Roman Creed ; (ii) that the Catholic University of America would seem 
to have different standards from those of Louvain, or |’Institut Catho- 
lique de Paris. 

This dissertation is a contribution not to knowledge but to polemics. 
The author begins by saying that the Catholic Rule of Faith is expressed 
in a decree of the Vatican Council, ‘ Porro fide divina et catholica ea 
omnia credenda sunt, quaé in verbo Dei scripto vel tradito continentur 
et ab ecclesia sive solemni judicio sive ordinario et universali magisterio 
tanquam divinitus revelata credenda proponitur’. The ‘Protestant 
Rule of Faith’ has to pack itself into smaller compass. It is ‘the 
Bible, privately interpreted’. From this starting-point the author sets 
out on an excursion into the writings of the first two centuries (or some 
of them, for Fr Coan only deals with Clement, the Didache, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Irenaeus, and Tertullian) with results altogether satisfactory 
to himself. 

It is true that in starting he has observed that modern Protestants do 
not stand on quite the ground he has defined. But he does not let that 
draw him from his objective in his ‘ Protestant Rule of Faith’. It is, 
needless to say, a very easy target to score on. But unfortunately the 
Fundamentalists, whom it may cover, set no store by the Church 
Fathers. And the Protestants who discuss the Church Fathers are not 
covered by that target. 

In the argument assumptions are much in evidence ; such as that if 
Clement is the author of the Roman epistle to Corinth, this fact precludes 
its bearing any authority distinguishable from that of Clement ; and alter- 
natively, if the epistle bears the authority of the Roman Church or 
presbytery, it ought to shew signs of multiple authorship. Or again, 
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that Clement’s reference to ‘the words spoken of God through us’ means 
that in speaking (as Pope) he knows that his words have a recognized 
Divine authority. And so on. 

Naturally, Fr Coan is least at his ease with the Didache. But he is 
not perturbed. ‘The work is shrouded in no little obscurity. It 
is difficult therefore to understand how some critics can attach undue 
importance to it.’ ‘Nothing is more foreign to the author of the 
Didache than private interpretation. Nor does he give the slightest 
suggestion that Scripture is the sole standard of belief. Non-Catholic 
critics seem to overlook this point.’ We are reminded of the famous 
argument that since St Paul wrote an epistle to the Romans and no 
epistle to the Protestants, there could not have been any of the latter. 

From the-difficulty raised by the injunction ‘ Appoint for yourselves, 
therefore, bishops and deacons’, Fr Coan has alternative escapes. 
(2) There is here accorded by apostolic authority a privilege for the 
people to nominate candidates for approval and consecration, (4) a com- 
munity in a very primitive state in the backwoods of Christianity 
selected its own officials. This disparaging use of the word primitive is 
out of accord with the general trend of the argument. 

Polycarp ‘has nothing favourable to say of the private interpretation 
of the Scriptures’. This saying is just if ‘ perverting the oracles of the 
Lord to one’s own lusts and saying that there is neither resurrection or 
judgement’ can be called ‘ private interpretation’ of Scripture. But then 
Fr Coan makes the whole theologies of Valentinus, Basilides, and 
Marcion ‘private interpretations’, and the phrase is elastic. Surely, 
however, from the Roman point of view, Polycarp must have had 
a ‘ private interpretation’ of the text ‘ Thou art Peter’ &c. when he stuck 
so doggedly to the ‘ Johannine’ tradition for the keeping of Easter. 

The study that Fr Coan has made of his selected documents has been 
diligent and careful. He has also read non-Roman writers about them. 
But he has kept these last at arms length, and it has not put him in 
any danger of losing the five authoritative signatures that grace his 
imprimatur page. 

W. TELFER. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena: a study in mediaeval philosophy, by HENRY 
Bett, M.A., Handsworth College, Birmingham, (Cambridge, at 
the University Press, 1925.) 


‘Ir is rather a reproach to English philosophical literature that there 
has not existed in our language hitherto anything like a complete 
treatise on Erigena. There have only been some brief studies, ex- 
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cellent in their way, but not professing to give a full exposition of the 
Scot’s doctrine. I feel, therefore, that this volume may reasonably 
claim to fill a real gap, but no one can be more conscious than I am 
of the deficiencies both of the book and of the writer.’ 

That is Mr Bett’s claim: a modest claim, for his book too is only 
a brief study. But it is an attractive and instructive study, and will 
bring wholesome enjoyment to those who do not know too much about 
Erigena’s period to be satisfied easily. 

Among the earlier English studies Mr Poole’s chapter in ///ustrations . 
of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning stands out supreme. 
Mr Bett uses (apparently) the early edition of this continually ; and is 
able to correct a slip of Mr Poole’s mind or pen about Maximus ‘the 
monothelete ’, or ‘monothelite’ as Mr Bett prefers to spell it. When 
Mr Poole wrote forty years ago he began by setting out plainly the 
primary printed authorities whom all biographers of Erigena must 
recognize. An enlarged list of this kind would be of use to Mr Bett’s 
readers : his references in foot-notes are frequent: with such a prelude 
they would be even more serviceable. 

The first chapter, ‘The Life and Writings of Erigena’, is fresh in 
style though scarcely so in matter. In Chapter II, ‘The Philosophy 
of Erigena : a Summary’, Mr Bett comes to his own. From Erigena’s 
‘greatest work, On the Division of Nature’, by cutting out repetitions 
and allegorical expositions of Scripture he has found it possible ‘to 
present a summary of the philosophy of Erigena, almost wholly in his 
own words, which omits nothing of real significance, and yet is scarcely 
one-tenth of the bulk of the original’. This is very well done: indeed 
it could hardly be bettered. The reader is held at once by the un- 
commonly bold ideas, is obliged to attend, and attending, understands. 
It is so good that ‘An Exposition’ (Chapter ITI) falls rather flat after 
it. Mr Bett repeats, reflects, compares, co-ordinates, contrasts modern 
developements, criticizes the superfluous inherited machinery of 
Erigena’s method. And again and again it appears (on Mr Bett’s own 
shewing) that the very strength of Erigena would be mutilated if these 
*excrescences’ were pruned away. For us they are fanciful inter- 
polations, left behind by the river of thought as it runs on cleansing 
its streams: for him they were constructions in the living skeleton of 
his complete creation. 

Perhaps that one word, creation, might be added to what Mr Bett 
implies in his last two chapters on ‘Sources and Authorities’ and ‘The 
Influence of Erigena upon later times’. No philosopher, he says, ‘ was 
ever less original, in the narrow sense, than Erigena. It would be easy 
to find in the pseudo-Dionysius, Maximus, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa 
and Augustine, a source for almost every single thought in the Scot's 
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system. Yet, on the other hand, he is by no means a mere compiler, 
for he has wrought all these thoughts into an impressive scheme, and 
he has done it with remarkable skill and subtlety. The form and 
system are his, and that is no small praise. It was only a meta- 
physician of great insight who could have found all that he needed in 
the incomplete and disorderly literature to which he had access, and it 
was only a philosopher of great speculative power who could have 
wrought it all into so massive a system.’ 

Like Erigena, philosophers to-day are obliged to depend upon ac- 
cumulated thought. The happy impression left by Mr Bett’s study is 
that such dependence may through genius issue in real creation. 


A. NAIRNE. 
+ 


The Constitution of the Dominican Order, 1216 to 1360, by G. R. 
GaLprRalTH, M.A., Ph.D., Member of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Sometime Roscoe Scholar, Manchester University. (Manchester : 
at the University Press; London, New York, &c.: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Publications of the University of Manchester, 
No. CLXX.) 


More than ten years ago in an interesting study’ Dr Ernest Barker 
called attention to some ™atters of constitutional importance in the 
Order of St Dominic, but Dr Galbraith has given us for the first time 
a complete and systematic account of the working of the constitution 
of the Order. Her book presents the results of so competent an 
examination of the primary authorities that it is likely to remain for 
a long time the standard work on the subject. In the first paragraph 
of the Introduction Dr Galbraith says that the Order’s ‘chief title to 
fame’ is that ‘in the thirteenth century it produced and lived according 
to a constitution which was efficient, intricate, and surprisingly modern’. 
This is probably the most questionable assertion in the book, but an 
error of enthusiasm, even when it overlooks St Thomas Aquinas, is 
very pardonable, for in the remainder of the book Dr Galbraith dis- 
plays a judgement uniformly shrewd and impartial. With rigid self- 
restraint, that at times is tantalizing in its correctness, she has excluded 
everything that does not bear on the administrative study undertaken. 

The subject is extremely complicated. It lacks the picturesqueness 
that is the bane as well as the attraction of much mediaeval history. 
Many pages of the book are of necessity dull and even difficult reading. 
Usually Dr Galbraith’s exposition is lucid, and the reader who per- 
severes to the end is adequately rewarded by a complete view of the 


1 E. Barker The Dominican Order and Convocation Oxford 1913. 
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matter which is not the less pleasant for having been somewhat 
laboriously earned. 

Two sections concerning the Chapters and the Officers of the Order 
occupy by far the greater part of the book. Here are set out with 
meticulous particularity the composition and functions of the Con- 
ventual, the Provincial, the General, and the Generalissimum Chapter 
and the powers and responsibilities of the Conventual Prior, the Pro- 
vincial Prior, the Master-General, the Vicar, the Visitor, and the 
Preacher. The world has never known a more skilfully constructed 
constitution than that which is here described. Though every con- 
tingency seems to have been foreseen and provided for, constant 
adaptation to changing circumstances was made easy. By a com- 
parison of the Constitutions of 1228 with those of 1256, 1260, and 
1358-1363 Dr Galbraith has illustrated the way in which these adapta- 
tions were made. The officers of the Order, despite the free exercise 
of power allowed in their own sphere, were in fact as well as in theory 
responsible to their brethren ; the constant change of officers made the 
popular control real. For once at least in the history of institutions 
efficiency and responsibility were combined. 

The short sections that open and close the book have perhaps the 
greatest interest for the general reader. In these Dr Galbraith examines 
St Dominic’s debt to his predecessors, his personal contribution to the 
Constitution of the Order, and the manner in which his work developed. 
Her thesis is that ‘the primitive Benedictine monastery can .. . be 
regarded as at one end of the scale of constitutional development, the 
Order of St Dominic at the other’. By an examination of constitu- 
tional developements connected with Cluny, Citeaux, the Canons 
Regular, the Hospitallers, the Templars, and Prémontré, Dr Galbraith 
claims for St Dominic that high kind of originality which adapts the 
work of others to a special end. Two sentences summarize the matter : 
‘It remained for St Dominic to create a democratic, centralized, and 
highly organized body, which was an Order, and not a collection of 
houses.’ ‘St Dominic’s followers merely filled in and elaborated his 
conception.’ Dr Galbraith has some illuminating observations on the 
relations of the Dominican and Franciscan Orders. The limitations 
of her subject do not permit personal sketches, but Dr Galbraith has 
made the founder of the Order live in his work : his subordination of 
everything to study and preaching, his abandonment of manual labour 
as ‘so much waste of time’, his reluctant and unromantic adoption of 
‘the Lady Poverty ’—these are the lineaments of the man. 

The Appendix contains, beside a number of tables concerning 
provinces, chapters, masters, preachers, and visitations, the Constitu- 
tions of the Order as they stood about the years 1358-1363, printed 
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for the first time from Additional Manuscript 23935 in the British 
Museum, with two admirable reproductions. 

It is extremely regrettable that so scholarly a book should have been 
issued without more careful proof-reading. The text itself, though the 
irregular alinement is most irritating, is fairly free from errors; there 
seem to be mistakes in punctuation on pages 38, 49, 54, 57; figure 
from wrong fount p. 132 %.; through for though p. 48; were for was 
p- 111; ordnance for ordinance p. 138; who seems to have been 
dropped from p. 46. The first sixty pages of the Appendix contain 
more misprints than the whole of the text. The transcript of the 
Latin manuscript contains more than a few grotesque errors and a 
number of very questionable readings. It is hard to see why y is 
retained in words like ydoneis since it is stated that modern spelling 
has been used. 

B. L. MANNING. 


La Réaction Wesléyenne dans L’Evolution Protestante, pat MaxiMin 
Piette. (La Lecture au Foyer: 34 rue de Stassart, Bruxelles.) 


Tuts volume has a peculiar interest because it contains a Roman 
Catholic’s estimate of the Wesleyan Revival. It is written with no 
polemic purpose, but is a calm and impartial and (on the whole) 
accurate survey of the facts. Only about one-third of the book is on 
the Wesleyan Revival. The first two parts deal with the developements 
of Protestantism before the days of Wesley. The author has evidently 
studied the sources closely and has acquainted himself with the history 
of Methodism since Wesley’s death. The most interesting and impor- 
tant chapter is that on the doctrines of Methodism. It is rightly said*that 
Wesley was no innovator in doctrine, but may not originality sometimes 
be selective rather than creative ? 

Wesley certainly brought into prominence and made current coin 
doctrines of experience which had almost passed from view—doctrines 
which may be traced, through Luther and Augustine, back to St Paul. 
The author holds that Wesley was a Pragmatist before the Pragmatists. 
Probably this is too sweeping a generalization. There are elements of 
truth in it, but there is misunderstanding also. 

Dr Piette is in harmony with most interpreters of Wesley when he says 
that the most characteristic element in his theology is the appeal to 
religious experience. But by ‘experience’ Wesley did not mean feeling 
only, as our author appears to suggest. No attempt is made in the 
volume to expound or appraise the doctrines of experience—those 
doctrines which Wesley and his followers called ‘our doctrines’. 

There is, in Wesleyan Methodism to-day, a small body of conservatives 
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who would bind the ministry to conform to the letter of Wesley’s 
teaching. This section is almost entirely without influence. But 
unfortunately our author has heard of them, and, with a lack of perspec- 
tive pardonable in a foreigner, has attributed to them greater importance 
than is their due. He refers to them as ‘the best minds’. He thinks 
that Methodism can only return to its first works by a return to the form 
of Wesley’s teaching. He seems to imagine that Liberal Methodists 
derive their theology purely from emotional experiences. But a church 
which emphasizes the importance of religious experience in the develope- 
ment of doctrine can never permit itself to be in bondage to the /etter 
of ancient documents. That is the belief which the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence has affirmed. The loyalty of Methodism to the historical revela- 
tion saves it from becoming the prey of there emotionalism. 

English readers who are familiar with the literature of the subject will 
not find much that is new to them in this volume, but it will probably 
serve a valuable purpose on the Continent, where comparatively little 
has been written on the life and work of Wesley. 

H. M. HuGuHEs. 


Science and the Modern World, by A. N. WHITEHEAD, F.R.S., Sc.D., 
&c., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Harvard University. Lowell Lectures, 1925. (Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1926.) 


In the first eight of these lectures their author sketches the history 
of that product of scientific thought that may be called the mechanical 
theory of the world, and deals with the supplementation and revision 
which the theory has recently received from the doctrines of relativity 
and the quantum. By ‘science’, in the title of the book, is thus chiefly 
meant natural philosophy or the ontological interpretation of theoretical 
physics suggested to minds steeped in applied mathematics. Dr White- 
head devotes one of these lectures to the romantic recoil from exact 
science ; and he has much to say, by the way, of philosophers as well 
as of scientific investigators. These lectures deal with the history of 
science mainly in order to sketch in a background or foil against which 
the writer gradually expounds his own view of Nature: a theory which 
is completed in lectures entitled ‘ Abstraction’, ‘God’, ‘ Religion and 
Science’. This is the main contribution of the volume; and as it is 
also the centre of interest for theological readers, attention shall be 
confined to it together with certain philosophical issues that are in- 
volved. 

The main defects in the materialistic and mechanical theory which 
has been heuristically used, whether or not accepted by men of science 
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as ontology, since the seventeenth century, are stated to be that ‘it 
provides none of the elements which compose the immediate psycho- 
logical experiences of mankind’ nor any trace ‘ of the organic unity of 
a whole, from which the organic unities of electrons, protons, molecules, 
and living bodies can emerge’ (p. 104). Further, it assigns no reason 
in the nature of things why material bodies should have any physical 
relations to each other. Dr Whitehead traces these shortcomings to 
the old assumption of what he calls ‘simple location’: i.e. of position 
in definite regions of space and time apart from relations to other tracts 
of space and time. If what is meant here is unrelatedness to other 
things or happenings in space and time—and I think it must be—I do not 
see why a body or a configuration definitely placed and dated does not 
‘mirror’ bodies elsewhere, in the sense of being causally affected by 
them ; and I am unable to see that the figurative term ‘ mirror’ can 
legitimately mean anything else, when applied to matter. We cannot, 
I think, say that the mechanical theory is fallacious on this ground: 
if it were a. theory about phenomenal Nature, we could: but it is a 
theory about the sub-phenomenal, or about matter defined as charac- 
terized by nothing but mass and movability. 

But it is beyond gainsaying that the mechanical theory is abstract, 
and that if its mass-particles be the ultimate physical ‘reals’ then 
phenomenal Nature, rich in physical properties and qualities, must be 
‘made’ by vapfort of minds with it: a view which the lecturer does not 
countenance. And one can sympathize with Dr Whitehead’s desire 
for a more fundamental expression of ‘the concrete character of natural 
fact’, and with his promise of paying due consideration to the empirical 
and the psychological. But unfortunately ‘natural fact’ seems to 
many of us much more than simple datum, purely objective, accepted 
or apprehended with directness and immediacy. The common or 
public event that seems here to be in question, such as a rainbow, is 
not concrete in the same degree as is an individual’s ‘percept of it’; 
indeed the physical object, as distinct from the private object of the 
individual’s ‘immediate’ apprehension, is what we think is there: as, 
e. g. is especially plain in the case of the far side of the moon. And 
even the individual’s object, commonly called appearance of the real 
or common and conceptual Object, is not immediately apprehended 
unless ‘immediacy’ connotes merely the percipient’s ignorance, at the 
moment of perceiving, that his perception is dependent on previous 
experience, and is a complex process psychologically mediated, involving 
intersubjective intercourse and ‘real’ categories such as permanence, 
&c., as well as sensory acquaintance. In taking the ‘event’ as simple, 
concrete datum that is read off with immediacy, an important issue, 
I fear, is being begged; the thin end of the realist’s wedge is seeking 
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purchase and the knowing process is being assumed to be far simpler 
than the psychologist will allow it to be. Again when space and time 
are assumed as primary data, and as existents into which sense-objects 
have ‘ingression’, the author is assuming the conceptual to be equally 
actual as the sensory, and taking finished products of thought and 
idealization as gift-horses that must not be looked in the mouth. The 
issue between realism and idealism is in these respects not faced, and 
even the ‘provisional’ realism from which Dr Whitehead sets out is not 
established. It would seem that these two types of theory of know- 
ledge, along with phenomenalism such as Kant’s, are equally ventures 
beyond the given or the known, to be justified by remoter general 
consequences, and meanwhile guessful attempts to solve one equation 
between two unknowns. 

Thus I would demur to starting from the ‘ event’; that is a start in 
the air, not from the ‘ ultimate unit of natural occurrence’ (p. 146). 
Convinced as I am that there is no Amowledge of an ordo essendi 
possible save through following whither it leads the ordo cognoscends, 
which philosophers have practically always rejected as irrelevant, I am 
unable to recognize any ground, in concrete fact and its external con- 
trol, for the theory elaborated in these lectures as to how things and 
occurrences come to be. Dr Whitehead’s method is not empirically 
analytic ; it seems to consist in the fashioning of concepts, a pursuit in 
which the poet in him predominates over the minute philosopher. 
There are an indefinite number of possible philosophies of this kind, 
and perhaps nothing to enable us to choose between them: just as 
there are an indefinite number of possible odes to Duty. But if philo- 
sophy would mean business and not intellectual pastime, it seems to 
me that it must not be an exercise in free composition, but rather an 
attempt to translate into metaphysical language the one and only 
original set us—viz. the forthcoming ‘knowledge’ so called that we 
have by common sense which, however presumptive, must be some 
‘function’ of ultimate truth. 

For the old materialistic mechanism Dr Whitehead substitutes an 
‘organic mechanism’, such as will provide for emergent evolution and 
at the same time not leave all qualitative diversity, aesthetic and other 
value, to functioning of mind evoked by nervous response to mass- 
particles or their equivalents. The word ‘organism’, as he uses it, 
has nothing to do with vitalism: it merely means an organic whole, in 
which the parts have their natures and relations determined by the 
whole. His organic ‘event’ is credited, then, with intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic reality: which I construe as immanent and transient causality, 
terms from which I see no reason to depart for new ones. Its relations 
(which word, I presume, as usual ambiguously denotes actual rapport 
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as well as logical and possibly factitious relations) are constituted in- 
ternally : here, by the way, connexion with the pluralistic new realism 
is repudiated. The event has determinateness, persistence (or reitera- 
tion), and determinative capacity. It is, in fact, our old friend a ‘ sub- 
stance’ over again, as purified of obsolete historical associations and 
as recently reinstated by Mr Johnson in philosophical respectability : 
save only that it is not allowed ‘independence’, and so is to be com- 
pared with Spinoza’s mode rather than with Leibniz’s windowless 
monad. ‘Independence’ is a very ambiguous word ; and one need 
not be a Spinozist for not being a Leibnizian. The organism is en- 
dowed (figuratively) with choice: it ‘ selects’, say, as a magnet selects 
iron dust from a mixture of it and sawdust. In virtue of reciprocal 
action it is ‘in a certain sense’—perhaps a rhetorical sense ?—‘ every- 
where’. It is not (p. 102) a mere assemblage of parts or ‘ ingredients’ 
[qualities ?], but is unified by what is called ‘prehension’, or by ‘ pro- 
gressive realization’. Dr Whitehead speaks as if this realization were 
actual process; but perhaps this is only figurativeness comparable to 
Hegel’s, and prehension means but the inverse of conceptual analysis, 
not anything genetic. If perchance it has the latter meaning, the 
doctrine would seem to involve the actual existence, independent of 
knowers or abstracters, of universals or timeless objects ; and their 
‘ingression’ into particulars will be but the converse of Plato’s ‘par- 
ticipation’ by particulars in universals. This construction of the 
writer’s meaning is certainly suggested in the later lectures. Anyhow, 
an event is ‘the grasping into unity of a pattern of aspects’ (p. 168). 
It is perhaps impossible for any one but the lecturer himself to under- 
stand precisely what is meant by highly figurative words such as abound 
in his discussion of the realization of the event ; certainly I am at a loss 
when I would translate into forthcoming scientific or philosophical 
terms the ‘aspects’ and ‘ patterns’ that are unified, the ‘ envisagement’ 
of eternal objects, the ‘ reference’ of event to event, and so forth. It 
is possible, therefore, that in this sketchy exposition of Dr Whitehead’s 
thought I am misrepresenting or mutilating a construction which I con- 
fess I cannot at all points understand, and am unintentionally un- 
sympathetic in entering a caveat against his love for metaphor ; though 
on some occasions I am inclined to think it really mischievous. Thus 
‘prehension’ is a notion like that of ‘ perception’ as used by Bacon 
where he says that all bodies, whatsoever, though they have no sense, 
have perception. ‘ Perception’ here is as figurative as ‘ sensitiveness’ 
accredited to a thermometer. As the behaviouristic school have 
employed the rhetoric of William James in order to effect the reduc- 
tion of the irreducible difference between the unique subject-object 
and the object-object relations, between a thing’s being and a thing’s 
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appearing ; and as Dr Whitehead himself seems in places anxious to 
impugn the uniqueness of ‘consciousness’, this protest may not be 
gratuitous. He construes Bacon’s ‘perception’ as ‘taking account’ 
and describes prehension as uncognitive apprehension : I confess there 
seems to me no similarity between prehension and apprehension save 
in the sound of the names. Leibniz’s ‘ mirroring’, which is but 1-1 
correspondence between states of monads, is again dangerously 
borrowed when it is suggested (p. 103) that ‘an event mirrors within 
itself the modes of its predecessors as memories’. ..; for memory 
means reminiscence, and it is absurd to speak, as some do, of the 
‘memory of plants’. As for the word ‘awareness’, unless it be an 
elliptical expression for awareness of something (object) by something 
(subject), I should affirm it to be a mere, nonsense-word. Yet Dr 
Whitehead dislikes, apparently, this assertion of fundamental duality in 
all experience which I take to be but an assertion of an analytical 
proposition ; and he seems to repudiate all subjective activity when he 
says (p. 103) that a perception conditioned by bodily sense-organs ‘ is 
on the same level as all other events, except for an unusual complexity 
and stability of inherent pattern’. But perhaps ‘ unusual’ and ‘ stability ’ 
reinstate surreptitiously the ejected ego and the rejected uniqueness of 
consciousness, as in the case of William James’s dictum that awareness 
of breathing is the same breathing ‘taken in another context’: ‘ taking’ 
being, of course, either consciousness over again or nothing. 

Dr Whitehead is convinced that secondary qualities such as colour, 
and value which perhaps he might call tertiary, are intrinsic to Nature, 
not due to the mind’s coloured spectacles, so to say. Unfortunately 
he does not define ‘Nature’ or indicate the level of experience- 
organization at which his ‘Nature’ is object of ‘knowledge’. If 
Nature be taken as what the painter or the man of common sense 
talks of, of course these qualities inhere in it; if ‘ Nature’ means the 
world as resolved into: electrons, &c., it becomes difficult for the 
scientific realist to read colour and value into it, even if electrons be 
called organisms. If I am not mistaken, Dr Whitehead is realistic as 
to electrons ; they are for him, that is to say, more than conceptual 
scaffolding or descriptions of the ‘as if’ kind. But he has no use for 
the ether; he thinks the atomic theory (p. 184) is in a state like that 
of pre-Copernican astronomy with its epicycles; and he repudiates the 
notion of space-time as self-subsistent. The relativity-theory has been 
adopted in science, as he says, because it is the simplest or most 
economical kind of description and dispenses with particular ad hoc 
descriptions. It will indeed be a break in the continuity of the de- 
velopement of theoretical physics if the electron, which has been ‘ sup- 
plied’ like the ether, and which is already convicted, I believe, of 
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suffering distortion, does not follow the ether, as an attempt to 
rationalize the partly alogical, or to mechanicize the non-mechanical, 
and to thrust on Nature a kind of explanation to her patience of which 
there are limits. 

Reason is one of the ‘finished products’, heaven-descended and 
sacrosanct, which have imposed acceptance at their own valuation on 
philosophers. 

Roughly speaking, in the comprehensive sense in which we com- 
monly use the word without knowing or caring what we mean by it, 
reason contains two disparate functionings. There is logical rationality, 
the reading off of relations such as likeness and numerical diversity, 
which yield the ‘formal’ categories of logic and mathematics and 
underly deduction ; and there is the alogical reasonableness which is 
outcome of the reading in of subjectively derived ‘ real’ categories such 
as substance and cause, anthropically interpretative, more directly 
concerned with satisfaction of hope and conational disposition, and 
presupposed: in all induction. The lecturer uses ‘reason’ without 
explicitly distinguishing these disparate functions, perhaps without 
recognition of their diversity. ‘Faith in reason’, he says, ‘is the 
trust that the ultimate natures of things lie together in a harmony which 
excludes mere arbitrariness’ (p. 26). The harmony here mentioned 
would seem to be both logico-mathematical and aesthetic; and it is 
left doubtful whether arbitrariness is negation of the logical or of the 
teleological. That this faith in reason ‘springs from direct inspection 
of the nature of things as disclosed’ in immediate present experience, 
I cannot accept: I take it to be a late stage in an age-long develope- 
ment, the outcome of trial, error, and pragmatic success, and pre- 
supposing a whole world-theory as much as did Schleiermacher’s 
alleged immediate intuition or ‘feeling’. ‘Immediate’, as I have 
hinted already, is a veritable pit-fall to all who neglect the deliverances 
of analytic and genetic psychology when constructing their theory of 
knowledge. 

In the stricter and ‘logical’ sense, our world cannot, be rational 
without remainder ; our science of it is what it is just because indivi- 
duals’ sensa happen to be what they are. In what sense, then, one 
may ask, doés ‘the harmony of logic [lie] upon the universe as an iron 
necessity’ (p. 27), or in what way can we hope to shew that, though 
we are unable to discern the laws of Nature to be necessary, it is neces- 
sary that there should be an order of Nature (p. 104)? Apparently 
the answer is that ‘ detached details, merely in order to be themselves, 
demand that they should find themselves in a system of things’ 
(p. 26). But apart from our experience of this world and finding it 
actually to be more or less of an order—it is easy to be wise after the 
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event—is it not conceivable that the world might have been one in 
which the ‘same’ impression never recurred, in which anything might 
ensue upon anything, and in which all occurrences were as disparate 
as are heroism and a smell? There is no necessity a priori why such 
a chaos might not exist, for the assertion does not involve a contradic- 
tion ; there would then be no logic or science, no universals or timeless 
objects. To be less fanciful, one might say that Euclid’s geometry 
could not have emerged had there not happened to be solid bodies, 
and arithmetic could not be applied to actuality if its constituents 
behaved as does one drop of water when added to another. 

Again our world might conceivably be a perfect order in being 
penetrable by mathematical and physical thought, and yet have neither 
beauty nor purpose or ‘meaning’; and it might embody purpose or 
meaning and be intelligible as one’s friend’s conduct is, while as irredu- 
cible to regular sequences of events. Philosophers are said in one of 
these lectures to be rationalists in the sense that they would seek to go 
behind irreducible facts, eliminate arbitrariness, and demand meaning. 
And it may be observed that science and theology both seek rationality 
in the world, and each postulates what it desires to make it wise ; only 
what is wisdom for the one is largely superfluous folly for the other, 
their respective rationalities, though overlapping, being diverse. Science 
would find Nature’s structural elements and their laws, with indifference 
to values; theology seeks the world’s ‘meaning’ and takes world- 
structure for scarcely more than stage and scenery for the spiritual 
drama. Dr Whitehead thinks that God is required by philosophy ; 
not as Prime Mover but as Principle of Concretion. But his thought, 
at this later stage of his construction, I find difficult to follow, and 
possibly on that account difficult to accept. In the lecture on Abstrac- 
tion there is much that appears to me reminiscent of Wolff’s attempt to 
conjure the actual out of the so-called possible. But if I here misjudge, 
I would at least demur to the statement that it is necessary to conceive 
actuality ‘as in essential relation to an unfathomable possibility’ 
(p. 243). ‘Concretion’ seems to be what the theist would call crea- 
tion ; that it involves choice between possible worlds is Leibnizian 
though anthropomorphic. 

But Dr Whitehead’s discussion of God or the principle of Concretion 
seems to evince his kinship rather with Spinoza. The Prime Mover 
or First Cause is objected to early in the book: to invoke Him is but 
to appeal to an ultimate reality for the removal of our perplexity. And 
what else, one might ask, are the unseen ‘realities’ of physics? But 
later (p. 249) a choice is indicated between contentment with alogical 
determination of the particular, its ‘ what’ and its ‘how’, and a pressing 
on to a reality, of which, apparently, the alogical is illusory appearance. 
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The former alternative involves stopping short at God, the ultimate 
determinate and determinant, whose existence is ‘the ultimate irra- 
tionality’. I gather that Dr Whitehead himself does not wish rationali- 
zation or explanation to be carried farther back than to the theistic 
concept, nor desire to deduce ‘why’ from ‘how’ and ‘what’. The 
concluding sentences of Lecture XI are so condensed as to be not 
easily intelligible, and I am not certain whether God, as conceived by 
the author, is ‘sufficient’ as well as logical reason or ground of all. 
I am inclined to think that his God is will-less as Spinoza’s. With the 
protest against the bestowal of ‘metaphysical compliments’ on the 
Deity by philosophers, I largely concur, if thereby be meant infinitude, 
perfection (in all its many senses save one), absoluteness, &c. But 
I should have thought that this is not a mediaeval and modern habit 
due to anxiety to establish the religious significance of God, but rather 
one of the evil legacies of great Greece, whose theology was fashioned 
in the schools, not out of experience and living touch with the world, 
and for metaphysical rather than for religious purposes. Dr Whitehead 
observes that it is only when some of these attributes are discarded 
that theism can possess a theodicy. But I do not see how theodicy 
is possible on his own theory. He writes: ‘If He be conceived as the 
supreme ground for limitation, it stands in His very nature to divide 
the Good from the Evil, and to establish Reason “ within her dominions 
supreme”.’ This may perhaps mean that God is the ground of ‘abso- 
lute’ values, but it leaves us confronted with the fact that in God’s 
world there is much that is evil that is not of our making. 

I trust that I have not misinterpreted Dr Whitehead’s thought ; but 
my readers who have not already read this important work will doubt- 
less pass on to it and judge for themselves." 


The Nature of Religion. Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Glasgow, 1924-1925, by W. P. Paterson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


Tue chief service rendered by this series of lectures to students of 
theology consists in the collection of facts and of views of thinkers in 
diverse fields, which the author has presented, and in the systematiza- 
tion which they receive at his hands. Dr Paterson’s wide range of 
learning has enabled him to deal with a variety of questions connected 


1 The book is very free from misprints, but a delightful one occurs on p. 117: 
thoughts ‘ too deep for terms’. 
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with the nature of religion. Perhaps his voluminous book would have 
been the better for some condensation: outgrowths from its proper 
subject into space belonging to dogmatic theology and apologetics 
might with advantage have been pruned away. The lecturer does not 
break new ground: and his discussion does not seem to throw im- 
portant new light on any specific issue. 

Dr Paterson begins by distinguishing types of religious subject that 
have been studied more or less exclusively by particular writers or 
schools. There is a class of individual subjects of religious experience 
and a class of over-individual or collective subjects. In the former 
class are put the ‘man as man ’—the normal whole man—the convert 
and the saint. The pathological person favoured by W. James, and 
the mystic, of normal or of abnormal experience, at least might have 
been added here, though they are dealt with in other contexts. As to 
alleged kinds of collective subject, Dr Paterson recognizes that they are 
generally taken to be but aggregates of subjects proper whose ex- 
perience, through intercourse, is vastly enhanced by attainment of the 
common standpoint ; but he seems to prefer to take notions such as 
that of ‘the mind of a nation’ literally. The only ground assigned for 
this preference (p. 63), that from the empirical point of view a mind 
or soul is but a convenient name for a system of psychical occurrences, 
is disastrous to theology and, I venture to think, inadequate for psycho- 
logy. It seems to me to be not empiricism but pseudo-empiricism to 
dispense with the abiding pure ego with its several kinds of in- 
dividuality : that the so-called facts which the soul is said to transcend, 
to its own perdition, are not facts without it, but artifacts. And if 
individual souls are actualities, there is no more reason to postulate 
a group-soul than to call a constellation of five stars a sixth star. 

The next topic is the connexion of religion with the instinctive. 
Much depends here on whether we adopt the narrower and definite or 
one of the broad and indefinite meanings for ‘instinct’. In the 
former sense instinct is response to particular if complex stimulations 
of sense; it is fixed in the species; its continued exercise requires 
provision for its fulfilment; it is not necessarily accompanied, when 
operating, by any specific emotion. Such specialized instincts are very 
few in man ; and ‘ religious sense’ cannot be one of them. When the 
wider meaning is adopted, instinct includes much more that is in- 
herited disposition, such as appetites and aversions, parental ‘love’, 
curiosity, reactions dependent on body-sense or coenasthesis and ac- 
companied by emotion. These things are sometimes more difficult to 
distinguish with security from acquired experience. In this latter sense 
there are many instincts in man as well as in lower creatures ; though 
the number catalogued by some psychologists would be curtailed by 
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others : that of gregariousness, e. g., is reasonably disputed. That the 
instinctive in this wider sense is drawn upon in religious experience 
goes without saying ; that religiousness is a specialized instinct is a very 
different matter. Dr Paterson favours the view that religion is instinctive 
in the narrower sense ; he even allows himself to speak of man as en- 
dowed with a moral instinct. But morality is certainly a social acquisition, 
as is reason, though both have roots in the innate; and psychology knows 
no ground for putting religious experience on a different status. Indeed, 
if religious experience owes its uniqueness not to any element, discover- 
able by analysis, such as is peculiar to it alone, but to the theological 
concept of God or its primitive equivalent, i. e. to the ideational object 
towards which religious emotion is directed, the doctrine of a religious 
instinct will involve the obsolete notion of innate ideas. I am inclined to 
think that in his argument Dr Paterson has confounded the two meanings 
of instinct which he has more or less distinguished, mistakes religion 
for its non-religious roots or for some of its factors, and overlooks the 
differences between the individually innate and the socially acquired. 

The next lecture treats of religion and the subconscious. We could 
wish here for more explicit recognition that phrases such as ‘ the bodily 
self’, ‘the possessive self’, &c., are figurative, and that ‘the censor’ and 
‘the dungeon’ are but words cloaking ignorance. However, there is 
no serious fault to be found with the exposition of facts in this con- 
nexion ; it is rather the application of them that evokes suspicion. 
The pathological state of ‘divided personality’ has nothing to do, by 
way of antithesis, with ‘the destiny of the good man to unify his 
spiritual state’ (p. 136), as the former is not ethically conditioned. 
‘Possession ’, or supposed control of one body by a plurality of egos, 
again, is not to be compared with inspiration or rapport between minds. 
In this lecture, the question of the divine causality of the deeper 
spiritual experiences of saints and prophets is taken up. Dr Paterson 
argues as if a court of spiritual experts could settle such a question in 
virtue of their spirituality. Of course, theistic belief having been ac- 
quired on other and wider grounds, the believer in God is entitled to 
attribute his experiences to the agency of God. But the experiences 
themselves no more yield immediate acquaintance with their causation 
than do public ‘ miracles’ ; causation or efficient action is always read 
in, not read off, and is interpretation of the seen by the unseen; the 
saint can no more discern it than can the analytical psychologist ; and 
his convincedness, as a psychologically caused state, has not necessarily 
any connexion with logical certainty or actual fact. One fears that the 
writer’s apologetic zeal here outruns his psychological discretion. 

In the next lecture, on the religious mind, among much that is good 
in the exposition, there seem to be particular errors in epistemology. 
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The derivation of the idea of God is compared to the derivation of an 
object of universal experience by means of the Kantian categories. It 
is here overlooked that the categories work on sense-data to produce 
a phenomenal object, while the derivation of the idea of God only 
begins when such objects and their relations are finished products of 
knowledge. Again, the ideas of the reason, within which that of God 
is included, are not ‘necessary’. Kant was right there, if wrong in 
sharply distinguishing them from the ‘real’ categories such as cause, 
which we now know to be equally regulative or anthropically inter- 
pretative. Once more, ‘logic of the sentiments’ which seems to be 
invoked, is a spurious and hybrid notion, a confusion of logical grounds 
with psychological causes of belief. ‘The process of ideation has been 
clearly traced by psychology, and there is no longer any reason, such 
as in the days of scantier knowledge there naturally seemed to be, to 
put the origin of the idea of deity in the obscure region of ‘ the depths 
of human nature ’, or to resort to the ‘a friori’ of the supposed unique 
sense of the numinous. 

I have touched only on the chapters in this volume which are most 
likely to be of especial interest to scientific students, and have bestowed 
my attention almost exclusively on some of the points where I disagree 
with the author. There are many more, in later lectures, as to which 
I could not concur. Not all theists to-day would accept Dr Paterson’s 
definition of theism with its retention of the attribute of infinity. In 
which of the historic senses of ‘infinitude’ God is infinite, I cannot 
discover. The lecture on Man’s vision of God, in which theism and 
alternative theories are discussed, does not appear to me to be one of 
the strongest or even abreast of modern knowledge. It seems to me 
that theism must receive such ‘ proof’ as is possible for it from its 
capacity to co-ordinate and explain the facts of all sorts that it claims 
to comprehend and unify : because in this, and not in any other sense, 
it ‘works’. That it ‘works’ in the sense of being valuable for spiritual 
edification is important, but is irrelevant to ‘ proof’ of its truth so long 
as it is not demonstrated that convincedness that is nevertheless 
erroneous can never issue in spiritual efficiency. What I take to be 
the ultimate issues in this connexion are not adequately discussed in 
the work before us. These are, what are the grounds for believing the 
objective element in religious experience, which conceivably may be 
only imaginal or ideal, to be actual or existent in the same sense that 
we exist ; is this object known with immediacy, and if so with which 
of the two essentially different kinds of immediacy distinguished as 
‘ psychic’ and ‘ psychological’ in the technical senses of those terms : 
and lastly, is such immediacy any guarantee of truth ? 
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Le Probliéme du Miracle dans le Christianisme primitif, by A. 
FRIDRICHSEN, Maitre de Conférences 4 IlUniversité d’Oslo. 
(Felix Alcan, Paris, 1925.) 


THE word ‘ problem’ in the title of this work is a little misleading, 
suggestive as it is to us of scientific and philosophical issues. The 
author’s research is historical He deems it unnecessary either to 
accept such metaphysical theories as leave no room for the possibility of 
miracle or to found apologetic on theories of like nature. The alleged 
miracles of the New Testament age can be studied as reflecting early 
Christian religious experience or faith, and as productive of an actual 
impression, whatever be their ontological status ; and the author of this 
essay limits himself to expounding the general ideas concerning miracles 
that were presented to the early Church, and formed one of the 
features of the character and activity of our Lord as interpreted by 
believers in the ‘ power’ of Christ operative in themselves. He divides 
his book into three sections dealing respectively with the early Christian 
manner of conceiving and using the miracles of Jesus, with the hostile 
criticism which from the first the miraculous received, and with such 
general issues as there are signs of the earliest Christian thought having 
felt itself confronted with. I do not know whether New Testament 
scholars will gain from these pages any fresh light on questions that 
have exercised their minds, but they will find reasoned and scholarly 
discussion. 


Personality and Reality, by J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in 
Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. (G. Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1926.) 


On its title-page this book professes to be ‘A proof of the real exist- 
ence of a supreme self in the universe’, and in its preface claims, as 
against the general confession of philosophical theologians that the 
being of God is not demonstrable, to attain quite positive conclusions. 
Proof, however, turns out to mean no more than exposition of the 
world’s cumulative suggestiveness of domination by one supreme self ; 
which is what disclaimers of demonstration in this connexion generally 
take to be the nature of theistic arguments. The author would 
dissociate his proof from such as are described as teleological ; he would 
establish Nature’s revelation of order and method, as distinct from 
purpose, and thence conclude to a supreme mind, leaving aside the 
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further question whether the supreme self be such as the God required 
by religious experience. 

The argument is one as to the implications of the mechanical. But 
the mechanical seems to be so defined as to contain the conclusion to 
be educed. The dominance or control of personality over the material, 
ordering its constituents, creates out of them forms of mechanism—tools 
and machines. The essence of mechanism, ex etus definitione, is to be 
mind-ordered, to be the expression of mind. The machine or 
mechanism may, however, be the outcome of methodical ordering 
without expressing purpose. The world and its parts down to the 
atom are mechanisms ; therefore they are outcome of ordering mind or 
a supreme self. 

If this be, as it seems to me to be, the core of Dr Turner’s argument, 
it is hard to see how it can be other than a fefitio principii. At least it 
needs to be shewn that ‘ mechanism’, as defined by the author, is applic- 
able to the world. The anti-theistic argument supplied by the 
mechanical theory of traditional science is nowadays condemned 
because science fails to establish that the world is mechanical in #fs 
sense—i.e. explicable wholly in terms of such concepts as mass and 
motion, although parts and aspects of physical Nature are at least 
approximately describable in terms of the mechanical, as thus con- 
ceived. Dr Turner’s arbitrary definition of ‘mechanical’, which bears 
little relation to the scientific, similarly needs to be proved applicable. 

It would seem that in his proof he shifts from the conception of 
mechanical as the ‘ ordered or arranged by mind or self’ to the con- 
ception of it as ‘ordered’ in the mathematical rather than the psycho- 
logical (teleological) sense. Being in order, or having a methodical 
structure, conceivably may not be caused by an organizing mind. That 
what is mechanical in the scientific sense is mechanical in the author’s 
sense, is precisely what needs to be proved: whereas it seems to be 
assumed. 

Another essential feature of the mechanism as defined by Dr Turner 
is fixedness. This is an arbitrarily assigned connotation, shewing that 
the definition is one of a conventional fiction, not of a concept derived 
from the actual. It leads, also, to the result that the world, in virtue 
of its emergently evolutionary character, is not a mechanism at all. 
And as there is no logical connexion between fixity of structure and 
orderedness by mind, the apparently one argument becomes disrupted 
into two. 

The demonstration offered in this volume, as I understand it, is its 
weakest feature : the book contains much that is worth saying, and the 
style in which it is written is of unusual excellence. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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The Christian Religion and its Competitors To-day, by Rev. A. C. 
Bouquet, D.D. Hulsean Lectures, 1924-1925. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1925.) 


THESE four lectures and the epilogue are inspired by a double 
purpose ; for with his analysis of various competing interests, Dr Bouquet 
is able to give us some hints of his view of what the Christian religion 
is, and this adds greatly to their value. Since they are in the nature of 
an exposé of some of the false gods of our time we cannot expect them 
to exhaust their subject, but the competing interests which Dr Bouquet 
has chosen are none of them men of straw: he has selected them with 
discernment and brings to his judgements considerable practical ex- 
perience as well as wide reading and a balanced enthusiasm. They are 
Secularism, or no religion ; Pantheism ; Traditionalism ; and Relativism, 
or the belief that Christianity will yield to something truer. Secularism 
is a clumsy critic, rarely troubling to distinguish religion from the 
name ; it is a kind of ‘stark insensibility’ whose many forms agree in 
being ways in which we ‘lay waste our powers ’, and fail to satisfy the 
religious sense which is part of our nature. Pantheism may ‘explain 
the world’, but it lacks practical power for the direction of life. 
Religion is, after all, nothing if not practical, and the real value of the 
historical element in Christianity is best explained in terms of this 
necessity. Even so, it is doubtful whether this forces us to go so far 
as to say that ‘the Christian religion champions the essential reality 
and uniqueness of all events, and the reality of time’ (63). 

That the current mode of presenting Christianity will remain un- 
changed few will think probable, and the view put before us is that we 
should have less to fear from any change which may occur if we learnt 
to think of religion, the church, and the ministry in terms of their more 
fundamental features. It is not another religion which is the chief 
competitor with Christianity at the present time, but the worship, in 
some form, of the world, that is, no-religion. 


Providence—Divine and Human, by E. Grirritu-Jones, D.D. Vol. I. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1926.) 


THIS is a conscientious attempt to deal with the doctrine of Divine 
Providence ‘under evolutionary categories’. ‘The validity of the 
essential Christian doctrines is taken for granted’, and we are con- 
ducted through the various departments of the physical universe, in 
each of which the workings of purpose and providence are pointed out. 
Part of the book is taken up with a restatement of the conventional 
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view of the ‘providential order’, and the rest with displaying the 
scientific evidence for a teleological view of the universe. The main 
problems considered are those connected with purpose and evil, and 
the universe is regarded throughout as the ‘conditioned will of God, 
not His free personal activity’. There is a second volume to follow in 
which human history is to receive similar treatment. We may, perhaps, 
doubt whether the time has not now passed when it is any longer 
profitable to attempt to ‘ prove’ the existence of Providence or Purpose. 
Rather we should ask, ‘ what kind of a Providence can we believe in?’ 


M. OAKESHOTT. 


A Handbook of Christian Ethics, by D.S. Apam, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Church History, Ormond College, 
Melbourne. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The Ethics of the Gospel, by FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER, B.D., M.A. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd.) 


THERE is a real demand to-day for a reasoned exposition and defence 
of Christian Ethics, yet many of the books published on the subject 
fail to meet the demand. They are for the most part expositions, of 
the recorded sayings of Christ, and endeavours, to apply the gospel 
precepts to the wholly different conditions of modern life. Such books 
may be useful to the preacher and expositor, but they do not go deep 
enough to meet the needs of a world sadly perplexed concerning the 
very foundations of morality. Expositions of Scripture may edify the 
faithful, but they do not satisfy the many who are not prepared to 
grant immediately the claims of any absolute authority, and who wish 
to discuss the prior question as to whether there is a moral order 
which can claim their allegiance. So the attempt to escape from 
the problems of philosophy and theology and to fall back upon the 
study of moral theory can only enjoy a passing popularity. Any really 
adequate treatment of Ethics must stand in relation to a definite theo- 
logical and philosophical faith. 

Of the two books before us Dr Adam’s is the more elaborate and 
satisfies these conditions best. Not that it is in any sense a philo- 
sophical treatise on ethics, for it contains little discussion of the 
problems of philosophy and the treatment of the great philosophical 
systems of ethics is very meagre. Half a page is devoted to 
Utilitarianism, and about the same space to Evolutionary Ethics. 
But at least the writer leaves no doubt as to his theological position, 
and throughout his book he relates moral theory very closely to 
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dogmatics. From the point of view of an orthodox and somewhat un- 
critical Presbyterianism Dr Adam develops his views upon questions 
of conduct, and in so doing he covers a wide field and enters into con- 
siderable detail. Indeed, it may be thought that he covers too wide 
a field and enters into too much detail ; the central part of the book is 
really a treatise on systematic theology, and the latter part, in which 
the author discusses Christian duties in the spheres of home, Church, 
and State, might well be abbreviated. 

There are some details which are open to criticism. 

On page 11 appears the surprising statement that ‘in its extreme 
form Stoicism developed into the Cynicism represented by the famous 
Diogenes’. Diogenes had been dead for years when the equally 
famous Zeno began to teach in his Stoic school. It may be true that 
‘Conscience is the fundamental presupposition of the moral life’ 
(page 365), but many respectable philosophers have thought that they 
could dispense with it. On page 43 we are dogmatically told that 
Dualism cannot furnish an adequate basis for an absolute system of 
ethics or a confident optimism ; does the author mean that the two 
must necessarily go together? If not, it may be replied that dualism 
is particularly strong on the moral side, for to the dualist the struggle 
against evil is a matter of life and death. 

Again, surely Dr Adam does not mean that ‘ Nietzsche declares that 
the prevailing judgement on good and evil is a mere prejudice which 
has arisen from the enslavement of the weak’ (p. 44). It was the 
enslavement of the strong that seemed to Nietzsche the mischievous 
characteristic of Christian morality. 

In matters dogmatic Dr Adam is rigorously conservative. On 
page 96 he writes, ‘ In enduring vicariously sin’s penalty and acquiescing 
therein as the rightful expression of the Divine antagonism to human 
sin, Christ as sin-bearer has satisfied the requirements of Divine 
justice’. If so, Divine justice is something other than what we are ac- 
customed to understand by that term. Less orthodox is the statement 
on page 117 concerning the beginning of the Christian life which 
ignores Baptism altogether. On page 196 we read that ‘the ascetic 
ideal finds expression in the monasticism of the Roman Catholic 
perversion of Christianity’: of course a professor of Church History 
knows very well that monasticism is not the invention of the Roman 
Church, but the wording may give a wrong impression. 

Taken as a whole the book is well worthy of study. It would be hard 
to find a better definition of Christian virtue than that given on 
page 160, ‘the acquired moral capacity to act in all circumstances 
as the will of God, who is Holy Love, prescribes’; Christian duty 
is ‘the obligation resting on us as moral individuals so to act’, The 
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discussions of practical questions are marked by a moderation and 
common sense not always discernible in works of this nature. 

Mr F. A. M. Spencer’s £¢thics of the Gospel is a much less ambitious 
book. The author aspires to no more than a careful exposition of the 
Gospel teaching, and his chapters abound in quotations from the New 
Testament. As I have said, I do not regard this method of treating 
the subject as adequate to meet the needs of the present time, but for 
those who are content to confine their study of Ethics to the New 
Testament Mr Spencer’s book may be commended as stimulating and 
suggestive. He is fully alive to the difficulty of applying the teaching 
of Christ to the changed conditions of the present time, and his dis- 
cussion of the various problems connected with non-resistance, wealth, 
marriage, &c., may be commended to many who are disposed to lay 
down the law on these thorny subjects without any attempt to meet 
reasoned objections to what they consider to be the Christian view. 
Mr Spencer quotes unnecessarily from modern versions of the New 
Testament, but perhaps he caters for those who prefer new wine. 

Towards the end of the book there are short chapters on Kantianism, 
Utilitarianism, and Ethical Idealism. They would have been better at 
the beginning, for it is in relation to other moral systems that the 
richness of the Christian ideal is best appreciated. It is the claim of 
Christian Ethics that in it are comprehended all the elements of value 
in the secular moral systems, and that being therein an integral part 
of a religion these elements acquire a new meaning and a new force. 


P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Palaeographia Latina, iv, edited by W. M. Linpsay. St Andréws 
University Publications, xx. (Milford, 1925 ; 8vo, 85 pp., vi col- 
lotype plates.) 


THE plates all illustrate MSS from Mainz in the Palatine Collection 
in the Vatican, one in Anglo-Saxon script, the others in a bold 
Caroline. The Mainz Library, in its history and fate, is comparable to 
that of Lorsch, treated by Professor Lindsay in Part iii, but it has nothing 
quite so early and has left much fewer relics. The best known of its 
MSS is the Codex Oblongus of Lucretius. Lindsay’s account is sup- 
plemented by P. Lehmann’s enumeration of early Mainz MSS at 
Munich. In Part ii we had the first half of the late S. Tafel’s study of 
the Lyons Scriptorium; this is now continued as far as the author 
had prepared the MS, and we are given from his papers an outline of 
what he hoped to accomplish. The most interesting part is the 
account of Florus Magister, the great Lyons scholar of the ninth century, 
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whose annotations are found in many MSS, including apparently Codex 
Bezae. The sketch of the author’s intentions makes us hope that 
some one will be found to take up his work and clear up for us the 
history of the great centre of learning and religion in Southern Gaul. 
Dr W. Heraeus points out a method of indicating variants by #.a. 
(= in aliis sc. ibris), often misunderstood by scribes as tam. A dis- 
cussion of the Question of the Origins of the Caroline Minuscule by 
A. de Boiiard seems hardly more than a matter of names and classifica- 
tions. Such studies as appear in this publication will gradually throw 
light on the process by which the Church kept learning alive in Gaul 
and spread both learning and religion in Germany. 


E. H. MINNs. 


The Theology of the Real, by R. Gordon Mixsurn. (Williams 
and Norgate, London, 1925.) 


Mr Mieurn has written a thought-provoking book. It is not that 
any of his ideas are strikingly novel, but that he writes with a stimulat- 
ing freedom on problems which theologians too frequently shirk. His 
main aim is to indicate the fact and the nature of the objective ex- 
perience which Theology is concerned with. This objectivity is, he 
thinks, evident in the causal agency ‘ of God, of the Supernatural, of 
Spirit’. He suggests that such propositions as ‘God saves’, ‘God 
heals’, ‘God provides’, ‘may be dealt with objectively and that our 
attitudes and feelings towards the universe must very largely be deter- 
mined by the view which we have previously come to upon such 
subjects as these’. 

In the first chapter, entitled Mythological Theology, we meet at once 
a really fundamental problem. The author considers revelation from 
two points of view : (i) as ‘divinely imparted information’ ; (ii) as ‘an 
impression of God’. He appears definitely to reject the former. For 
example, he says that ‘except upon the assumption of a quite un- 
tenable view of revelation’ religion cannot know whether there is such 
a thing as personal survival or not. Personally I agree with Mr Milburn 
that there is no way of knowing this apart from revelation, but I fail to 
see why he should judge the idea of revelation implied to be ‘ unten- 
able’. There seems to be no satisfactory manner of accounting 
naturalistically for the fact of the existence of the idea of personal im- 
mortality. On the other hand we may just as reasonably regard this 
fact as due to the causal agency of God as any of those which through- 
out his book the author accepts as such. I fail to see why it should 
be untenable that God should cause ideas to arise in our minds, or in 
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the minds of particular individuals who are to teach others. Mr Mil- 
burn’s assumption that such a view of revelation is untenable seems 
itself untenable. 

In discussing the idea of God, the author propounds what he calls 
‘Organic Theism’. ‘The universe is a living organism and God is 
the immanent and personal soul of it.’ But what is meant by ‘the 
universe’? There is obviously a sense in which God cannot be out- 
side the universe. In this case the universe is either all God, or God 
plus x. For the latter the question remains as to the character of the 
relation of God to x. Mr Milburn describes as mythology the theo- 
logy which maintains ‘transitive divine action’ on that part of the 
universe which is not God. But it has yet to be shown that the notion 
of ‘immanent action’, accepted by the author, is more intelligible and 
more justifiable than that of ‘ transitive action’ which he rejects. Into 
the objections which may be urged against doctrines of divine im- 
manence it is hardly necessary to enter again in the pages of this 
JourNaL ; but Mr Milburn might at least have attempted an answer to 
some frequently reiterated criticisms of such doctrines. 

In his very interesting chapter on Medical Theology Mr Milburn 
raises the question whether there are instances in which cures are 
effected by direct divine power. Redemption from mental and moral 
evils is one side of this problem. He maintains that redemption can 
be found only when God is truly loved. ‘Love, if once it can be 
kindled, introduces a new force.’ The italics are mine. The author 
does not press home the implication of the argument in this direction 
as bearing on the objectivity of theology. But may it not be reason- 
ably maintained, as relating with the view of the causal agency of God, 
that love is kindled evidently at least in some instances by divine 
influence, not by a self-induced volition but by a prompting from 
a reality without? 

The chapter on Mystical Theology is suggestive but in no small 
measure confused through the lack of appreciation of the difficulties of 
the doctrine of divine immanence. The discussions on Providence, 
Grace, and Judgement reflect the confusion. 

The greatest opposition will be aroused by the views expressed in 
the chapter on Moral Theology. The relation of the views to the main 
aim of the volume is not clear. The chapter is a bold challenge to 
religious leaders to face the problems of the actual moral life. The 
author is evidently convinced, and I should largely agree with him, that 
we have not reached an ideal theory or a satisfactory attitude and 
practice in reference to sexual ethics. Mr Milburn’s implication of 
a religious significance in sex life must be remembered in reading his 
pages on genuine freedom in these matters. It is unfortunate that he 
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does not discuss the many practical difficulties in carrying out the ideas 
expressed. The acceptance of the /aison, of temporary marriages, and 
of other unconventional suggestions of modern times, will call forth 
intense opposition. Yet self-satisfied assumption that the prevalent 
orthodox conventions are the best and final attitudes in the matters of 
sex is to-day insufficient: if no changes are accepted, at least a reasoned 
defence of conventions seems called for. 

With the concluding discussion of Metaphysical Theology we come 
back to the fundamental problem indicated in the third paragraph 
above. Without a clear conception of a distinction between man and 
God, it does not seem possible to develop views concerning their 
relationship which shall be intellectually acceptable and practically 
helpful in the religious life. 

A. G. WIDGERY. 
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